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do yield themselves up to the illusion of mere 


which do not necessarily disturb any existing 
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THE NEW IDEAL OF A PAROCHIAL 
BEOCTOR. 


Ovr readers, we trust, will have borne in 
mind, or will, if necessary, recur to, the outline 
we put before them last week of Mr. Wallace's 
„Proposal for a really National Church of Eng- 
land.“ Probably they, as well as we, will have 
been struck by the reflection that even men of 
highly vigorous intellectual power are quite as 
prone as those of more ordinary endowments, 


words, and imagine that human nature can be 
governed by paper plans. Here, for instance, 
we havea carefully elaborated suggestion for 
reconstructing the whole fabric of ecclesiastical 
life in England, and the great factor in the 
transformation is to be a parochial rectorate 
of a type unknown to, and unimagined by, any 
former generation. Mr. Wallace’s ideal rector 
is one, of those creations of modern thought 


which ignore all the records of human expe- 
rience. Appointed to his position by methods 


system of ecclesiastical patronage, private or 
public; not required to make any profession of 
religious belief; not permitted to conduct 
any religious service; a ‘‘ gentleman” by 
education; a smatterer in medical and sani- 
tary science; tolerably acquainted with the 
law and with legal procedure; a magistrate, a 
member of the School Board, a governor of 
parochial, charitable, or benevolent institu- 
tions;—he is to govern the activities of, and 
exercise an influence over, all the religious 
bodies within his district, in matters relating to 
their intellectual, social, and moral work, such 
as will efface their sectarian antagonisms, and 
combine them into one agency for the divilisa- 
tion and elevation of surrounding society. His, 
certainly, will be a grand mission—and his 
earthly reward in discharging it is to be, over 
and above the honour attaching to his office, an 
income of from 600“. to 1,000/. a-year from 
existing national ecclesiastical endowments. 
Now, the first inference which seems to us 
to be warranted by the suggested arrangement 
is that it is primarily intended to utilise Church 
property. According to the views of the 
author, perhaps, it will indirectly promote reli- 
gion. But this does not appear to be its main 
purpose. Nor are we disposed to quarrel with 
it on that account. On the contrary, we dis- 


or individual, in sustaining the spiritual life of | 
the Church. It is not, therefore, because this 
new rector is to be an educated gentleman,” 
and nothing more, save that it is deemed proper 
that he should be of a ious frame of 


884 mind,” that we object to his office, but because 
se5 | that office is proposed with a view to its being 
3886 filled for the benefit, the extension, the unity, 


the fruitfulness of the Ohristian Ohurch. 
Think for a moment. Supposing the scheme 


war | Were practicable—nay, further, supposing it 


reduced to practico—what would be the legiti- 


ots mate outcome of it? Intellectual culture 


paid by the State to superintend the deve- 


390 | lopment of the spiritual life of the community— 


what, in these modern times, we call civilisa- 
tion, overseeing and regulating the movements 
of religion—the secular publicly exalted above 
the divine—and hygiene, medicine, law, his- 
tory, philosophy, set up by State authority, not 
simply to do their own work in their own 
sphere, but to occupy the chair of honour in 
the Church of Ohrist, and to assume respon- 
sibilities in managing the relations of religious 
bodies towards each other. 

The arrangement strikes us as a gratuitous 
and extrayagant one for the absorption of 
Church funds, under cover of a merely lay 
organisation for nominally Church purposes. 
Why, so far as religion is concerned, appoint in 
each of the new parishes, an ‘‘ educated gen- 
tleman to swallow up the ecclesiastical income, 
for the discharge of duties which expressly ex- 
clude direct religious service? Why, on the 
supposition that the appointment of such a 
man to such an office be expedient, regard him 
as an officer of a national Church - Why not 
call him, as well as treat him as, a civil func- 
tionary merely, with duties relating to the im- 
partial use for secular purposes, and wholly 
irrespective of religious distinctions, of pro- 
perty and annual income belonging to the 
parishioners as such? What real necessity 
would there be for such a functionary at all? 
It is presumed that the ecclesiastical endow- 
ments of the parish—so far at least as they pro- 
duce income—would find in him their legal 
usufruct ? But to what end? First, he is to 


by means of the proposed rector. 
Take, for example, the 
national ecclesiastical edifices and churchyards 


bodies have an equal right to a fair use of them. 
1,000/. a year, to control such a business as that. 
justice to all parties need not be laid down 


oftener than once a year, and might, subject to 
appeal, be laid down by a barrister, called in 


trust the operation of all endowments, national 


pro hac vice, as satisfactorily as by a rector. As 


t of the | fatuous stare on the glittering spell before him. 


You do not require a rector with from 600“. to | left for 


to. mediation between the sects, dass Mn 


prospect of success? If he does, he can have 
made very alight acquaintance with human 
nature in its ecclesiastical types. Reconcilia- 
tion between those who are at varianceon Church 
questions is not to be effected by official inter- 
vention—still less by the intervention of a 
paid functionary presiding over - parochial 
affairs mainly for that purpose. Again, in re- 
| gard to secular lecturing, that surely might be 
arranged for at a cheaper rate, and even more 
effectively, by extraneous help. There is very 
little indeed, if anything, that could be accom- 
plished by means of the proposed parochial 
rectors which might not be equally well done 
without them; who—and this seems to be their 
most important obligation—would receive and 
appropriate the bulk of national ecclesiastical 
endowments, and would help to keep up the 
illusion of an all-comprehensive National 
Ohurch. In fact, although we do not impute any 
such intention to the author of the scheme, the 
office of rector seems to have been invented 
with a view to the absorption of existing paro- 
chial endowments, and not with a primary re- 
ference to the duties assigned to that office. 


A “OATHOLIO” ON THE RIGHTS OF 
CONSCIENCE, 


Our correspondent ‘‘Oatholic”’ did conside- 
rable injustice to the peculiar interest of his 
letter when he surmised that our .‘‘ firat im- 
ulse would be to throw it on the flre- back.“ 
e have been accused indeed of too eager a 
devotion to ‘‘ blazing principles; but we can 


assure our correspon t we should as 
soon think of practising incendiarism on the 
palesontologioal collection at the British Museum, 


as of consigning his communication to the 
flames. If he has done us the honour to glance 
at our columns occasionally, he will, we hope, 
admit that we have done no scant justice to 
energy, the devotion, and the influence of that 
sect—we LL on—of that section of the 
lican which he professes to repre- 
sent. But never, in their most daring acts or 


have full control over the Church buildings and | utterances, have we met with a finer illustra- 
appurtenances which, in fee, belong to the | tion of the fiery-eyed simplicity which charac- 
nation, and he is to be bound to provide, as terises ecclesiastical : | 
far as possible, for an orderly and equal parti- from a weak craving for religious authority to 


zeal. The line that leads 


Papal infallibility is as ht and direct as 


cipation in the enjoyment of the advantages of any of the — 4 weds thes end in Rome. 
this property, by all the organised religious But it is made so bright with plausible senti- 
bodies which are comprised within his district. pcm gig oe 2282 
Then, he is to mediate between those different | travel in that direction can see end irom 
bodies, smooth down their sectarian prejudices, | the beginning. The only effect at first is a 
neutralise their antipathies, and harmonise their | to the rig 8 


gewgaw rites, that few who 


ht and the left. We have seen 


action in the furtherance of all social, intellec- a cock o brilliant plumage effectuall % moes- 
wal and mérel enterprise, Lastly, he is to be | merised” by the elmple expedient of hold 

himself a public teacher, but not of religion. | his head down on a black- „and rapidly 
All these aims we acknowledge to be good—but as a white 
it does not appear how they can best be secured 


holding 
chalk line from the point of 
There he stood motionless, appa- 


rently deaf to all sound, and careless of eve 
movement; while his eyes were fixed wi 


So our fine birds of Ritualists, deaf or heedless 


of the parish, on the principle that all religious of all portentous voices of the time, rind eccle- 


fixed on the one ing line of 
slaatical — sem have no senses 


Our correspondent will excuse us. He does 


Nor would such an income necessarily guarantee | not mince matters in writing to us, and we 
impartiality. The regulations required to do | do not intend to do so in 


with him. 
We, whose ice in funeral rites seems to 
him a revolti 11 have our 

as well as ‘‘Oatholics”; and solemn tho 
our Puritan traditions are, there are times 
when we cannot help laughing. Take that very 


Wallace really imagine that State authority ~~ 
would give even the best qualified for 
delicate a function the onal 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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name Catholic,“ which our stern reprover, 
with an assumption no less pompous than ridi- 
culous, takes to himself and his little sect. If 
the word does not mean universal, is it not a 
miserable sham? And who 2 ~ name of 
common sense are {theeo u sectaries, 
that they should impudently give th a 
name denied to them by ninety-nine bebe 
of the whole Church? Banned and extommu- 


nicated 7 = pooh-poohed 


by the 
at by the Old Catholics, 
cursed by the Evangelicals, sneered at by the 
Broad Church, they 5et have the astounding 
hardihood to give themselves a title, which if 
interpreted by common sense, can only belong 
to the ! Holy Church throughout the world”; 
and which, if construed according to old usage, 
can only be 


communion the great centres of priestly 
authority. They may take which alternative 
like, If they mean by ‘ Catholic” 
„universal, then they are just as much and as 
little Catholics as the Muggletonians, While 
if they mean to assert for themselves that tech- 
nical 14 N of term which is the 
gradual growth of tradition, it is a pisce of silly 
effrontery to which the three tailors of T - 
street can afford no parallel. For these worthies 
were at least three out of the le of England 
for whom they claimed to speak. But the party 
of our r judged by any strict tra- 
8 standard, are no more a 
tholic Church than the ashes and dust which 
Vesuvius has vomited out of its bowels are any 
longer a part of the mountain. 

But, says our critic, they are a large and 
rapidly increasing section of the Church.” A 
atrange thing for a ‘‘ Catholic” to boast of his 
section of the Church! O pray don’t call us a 
body,” said a clergyman to a Nonconformist 
mayor, out of whom he was extorting a sub- 
scription, and who ventured to express a 
Ohristian wish that our body and yours, you 
know, were on better terms.” But that we 
should live to hear a Catholio, calling his reli- 
ious friends, Catholic, a “section of the 
Let that T 


urch!“ 
increasing 
n “ome six or seven thousand out of 
the twenty thousand uite 
believe it. It qui ve 
ever said of the influence exerted by the bul- 
wark of Protestantiom.” We used to be 
astonished at the indifference of so-called 
Evangelicals; but we have long since ceased 
to wonder. Nor, with all our impatience of 
the silly affectation of our Ritualiet friends, 
have we failed to do juatice to their more high- 
irited independence of the wofldly attractions 
an Establishment. Let them act out the 
policy which our correspondent boasts. As a 
ry Church, supported by the free devo- 
tion of its adherents, a ritualist denomination, 
even if it did excite a smile by ite vagaries, 
would have out best wishes N. ee t 
could do. But so long as it insists on 


it 
Mes en Magne property to the 2E 
“revolting ceremonice” against which we, as 
— long as it is content to 


pass, however. They are 


But the richest — in the whole letter is 
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to thoee who are at least in : 


it @eems so rapidly that they now | 


part of the | o 


this is the inevitable doom of the blaspheming 
drunkard who dies with impious curses upon 
his lips, does nevertheless commit his body to 
consecrated ground in sure and certain ho 

of the resurrection to eternal life.” This, in 


practice. The Record has, however, now attacked 
it, and Canon Miller follows up the article in the 
Record by a vigorous denunciation of it. It is 
a ‘revolutionary bill“; if carried, farewell, 3 

es parish” ; it will 


the opinion of a Catholic, is no pollution what- a 
over. PiBut that g Nonconformist cue of ae * mem na 
character should be permitted, in the samé . Se irre- 
o> offer a few words of prayet over t , 7 srearinciple of an 
y Of a Christian of undblemish tabli des ts of patrona, 
reputation—this is, ** the i tion,” | **i places a very in vidios pöwer i the hands of 
Is it then no persecution that the weeping wife | the bishop,” and so on. Canon Miller's denun- 
and children of the dead should be compelled, | ciation of this measure is nothing to that of the Rev. 


as the relatives of Baptists 1 are, to 
see the beloved form laid in the ground with 
the silent burial of a dog? At any rate, 
they feel it to be so; and as thie is a 

of the use of national property, 


conse 
| have surely some right to have their feeling 


they 
also consulted. If it should be said that the 
two claims are irreconcileable—be it so. That 
manifestly ie to be preferred, which is most con- 
sistent with unsophisticated common-sense, and 
with the freest use of their own property by the 
people of England. This is the only answer we 
care to make to much of the perverse nonsense 
which it is now the fashion to talk about the 
ights of eccentric consciences. 
out ‘‘ Catholic” shows all the ignorance 
of a parvenu. He has not learned his lesson 
properly. Throughout the length and breadth 
f Europe, in countries where unbroken eccle- 
siastical tradition reigns, Catholic, Protestant, 
Jow, Turk, and infidel lie side by side beneath 
the same sods, the sanctity of death undese- 
crated by the infamous scandal of a sectarianism 
invading the abodes of the dead. In England 
cnly is the priesthood allowed to turn to private 
proit this most sacred of all patrimonies of the 
people. Yet the real Catholic thinks quite as 
much of ‘‘ co und” as does the 
Anglican sham. The true priest, of really valid 
orders, will consecrate you a grave anywhere in 
ten minutes. Supposing a national churchyard 
to be polluted in the eyes of a ‘‘ Catholic” by 
the ‘revolting ceremonies” of a Dissenter’s 
burial, does he not think that a little holy 
water would correct the evil influence when an 
Anglican’s grave was dug 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tus Charch Defence Institution has become seri- 
ously alarmed, and is appealing to the nation to share 


in its alarm. It has put forth a statement announ- 


cing that the position which the Church has occu- 
pied in this country, is now, for the first time, 
seriously threatened,” and that the institution is 
taking active steps to resist the organised attack,” 
eto. That attack, it is stated, can only be effec- 
tually met by organisation, by lectures, by papers, 
and by parliamentary vigilance. ‘‘It is evident,” 
says the Church Institution, that in a crisis of 
such unprecedented gravity, exertions of no ordi- 
nary description must be put forth, and that 
‘‘Churchmen must be prepared to make a real and 
determined effort, both by earnest work and per- 
sonal sacrifice, to bear their part in so momentous 
a opnflict. It is therefore proposed to raise a 
„Supplemental Fund to assist the institution, by 
means of 500 subscriptions of 10/. annually for five 
years, ‘during which period there is good reason 
to believe that the English people must realise the 
true character of the assau)t directed against their 
Church,” as we sincerely hope they will. In aid 
of this fund fifty-six subscriptions of 10%. each 
have been promised, besides two subscriptions of 
501. each, donations to the amount of 200/., and 
donations for a special lecture fund to the amount 
of 1,100. Three bishops, viz., Ely, Gloucester, 
and Chester, head the subscription list. All that 
we have to gay relating to this appeal is, that we 
can have no objection to the utmost and earliest 
extension of the controversy between ourselves and 
those who are promoting what they term Church 
Defence; and if our friend the enemy” should 
exhibit unwonted pecuniary liberality in support 
of his cause, we have not the smallest doubt that it 
will be met by a corresponding liberality on our 
own side. 

Mr. Salt’s bill, for enlarging the facilities for 
religious worship in the Establishment, by allowing, 


what may, at present, be termed, the intrusion, with | of 


the consent of the bishop, of other clergymen than 
the incumbent and his curates into parishes, and of 


their ing, religious services therein, has 
aroused the some members of the Evan- 
gelical party, alth if we remember rightly, 


some sympathy with such a measure has previously 
been expressed by members of that party. Of 
course, such a measure would be a great violation, 
in theory, of the parochial principle, although it 
tight turn out to be worth nothing whatever in 


Henry Stevens, of Trinity Church, Sydenham, who 
fills nearly a whole column of the Record with his 
objections to it. In Mr. Stevens’s opinion it would 
effect not merely a revolution, but a disastrous 
revolation,” it would make an “ uhpretedented 
inroad into the rights of incumbents” ; it would be 
‘anomalous and extraordinary; it would be 
virtual partial disestablishment of the Church of 
England; and, lastly, if the Church of England 
cannot be preserved save by such measures as this, 
it is lost. Now, no doubt this measure might do 
a great deal that it is said it would do. For instance, 
it might break down the parochial principle, and it 
might invade the rights of incumbents ; but it does 
not seem to occur to the objectors to it that 
the Church is not established to sustain the 
parochial principle, or the rights of incum- 
bents alone, but to give facilities for reli- 
gious worship, so as to bring the truths of 
religion home to the minds and hearts of the 
people. At least, such is the Churchman’s theory, 
although we are quite aware that in practice the 
theory sadly breaks down. Amongst other things, 
it has turned out that the parochial principle has 
been most injurious to it. Why, just let us, 
for a moment, try to recollect! ‘We recollect Mr. 
Baptist Noel writing that the parochial principle 
has buried all in slumber”; we reeollect a certain 
letter to this very Record asking, Is a clergyman, 
who obtains a living by purehase or otherwise, to 
be allowed to keep his parish as. a sort of preserve, 
and to order off any clergyman who may visit it, 
as if he were a poacher?” We recollect the Earl 
of Shaftesbury denouncing its hard and fast line; we 
recollect, lastly, the Record itself writing as follows : 
—“ However the subject may be dressed up in 
canons ecclesiastical and figments of ‘parochial 
rights,’ it will never be seen by the people of Eng- 
land at large in any other light but this: that in 
free and enlightened England a minister of the 
Established Church is liable to pains and penalties 
if he goes into a public hall and desires to speak to 
a mumber of his fellow citizens upon the things 
that belong to their eternal peace.” We think that 
these extracts will be sufficient for the opponents 
of this bill. For ourselves, we so greatly doubt 
whether anything would ever come of it, even 
though the Lords were to pase it, that we think it is 
scarcely worth while to make a fuss about it. 
Bishops are not exactly “‘firebrands,” or likely to 
throw firebrands into any parish whatever, or in 
any manner to disturb what Cannon Miller euphu- 
istieally terms its peace.” Can we, however, 
“read between the lines” of these opposition docu: 
ments? Do they not all arise from a dread of 
Ritualistic activity? — 


Passing by some further letters on the merits and 
demerits of the Burials Bill in the last number of 
the Guardian, we have to call attention to one 
from the Rev. A. S. Aglen, of Alyth, Scotland. 
Mr. Aglen is a Scottish Episcopalian clergyman, 
and therefore, in that country, a Dissenter, but, as 
our readers know, in Scotland as in Ireland and the 
Colonies, the equal right of burial is conceded to all 
classes. Mr. Aglen writes to explain how the law 
works. He says:— 


Very lively terrors are agitating the clerical mind of 
o disorders about to desecrate churchyards when 
Nonconformist and 


in Scotland. 
I hold an charge, and am therefore in this 
M II 1 and it fell to my lot 
a day or two ago to perform the funeral service over the 
os of a member of my tion. Influenced by 
eelings like those of English Nonconformists, the 
the deceased 


a crowd of Presbyterians, many of them reverend 
we read together the solemn nt benadibe 


English er-book. . Will i - 
dents 2 that I did . admitted to the 


beauty of its situation 
pardonable ? 


* 
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IHR NONCONFORMIST. 


Now, surely, what of tolerance and comprehension is 
possible of the Tweed is desirable south of it. No 


— care pra or addresses can be as hateful to 
ears Ad. Liturgy of a Prelatical Church has 
been to the disciples of Knox and Melville. This hatred 
22 quite away. Such liberality as that shown on 
occasion by my friend the Presbyterian minister is, 

old abhorrence of 


of course, somewhat rare ; but the 


„en at least into 1 
tolerance. t the cle n d, instead of oppo- 
sing the Burials Bill, welcome it in a kindred spirit, and 
a like result will follow. Let them study to an 


above the grave that peace and fellowship which will 
unite divided Christians beyond it, and not only will 
they extinguish all jealousy and dislike of the Established 
Church, but will very extend far beyond their 
most sanguine hopes the love and use of her formularies. 


The Guardian readers were called upon, like 
Balaam, to curse this bill, and behold! the curses 
are turning into blessings ! 

What would have been said, a short time ago, if Mr. 
Miall had suggested as one of the purposes to which 
the cathedrals should be devoted, that music with 
fiddles, piano-fortes, &c., might be performed in them 
for the improvement of the minds of the people! Yet 
there was a performance last Tuesday at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, organised by the Dean and Chapter, of 
Bach’s Passion Music, in which all this and 
more appeared. A musical critic writing in the 
Echo says, ‘‘ The last Protestant prejudice seemed 
finally to have disappeared with the appearance of 
a grand pianoforte, an orchestra, violins, brass 
and wind instruments, and a hooded and robed 
ecclesiastic wielding a baton—where ? in the middle 
of our great metropolitan cathedral. The Guardian 
critic, writing in enthusiastic approval of the per- 
formance, says, The cornets cracked. brightly 
through the startled space under the great dome,” 
and 

A Broad vood's 11 pianoforte stood in the 
cathedral choir, and pronounced the arpeggios for 
supporting the Evange 's part; as the representative 
of its ancestor the cembalo, this instrument was czhtly 
as well as courageously introduced, instead f the 
harmonium which was employed in its place w: en the 
same work was used in ee at — * its full 
pe) 5 percussive ejaculations, soften 0, 
could have offended — ear, though its shape 2 not 
be accounted „ to the eye. The — on com. 

lement of double-reeded instruments (including corn: 

nglest to represent the obsolete obo di caccia) gave 
the acidity which characterises the score ; the flutes 
contributed the designed plaintiveness, and the 
curiously-beautiful violin obligato, intervoven by the 
master hand with the Aria Have mercy,” uced 


— as ed Mr. Amor —a deep religious pathos 
wich ed . satisfied the Pre cantor himeslf. 


We can have not the smallest objection to the 
use of ecclesiastical edifices in such a manner as 
this; quite the contrary, but what can Church 
Defenders say ? 

The bearings of the Southampton Chaplaincy 
question are widening. The question was to have 
been practically or partially decided yesterday, 
but we apprehend that it will take more than all 
Southampton itself finally to settle it. We have 
reported the refusal of the guardians to admit the 
Congregational minister to conduct the ordinary 
services inthe workhouse. Since then a compromise 
has been made, and a clergyman, the Rev. Basil 
Wilberforce, has been asked to conduct services for 
two Sunday mornings, and Mr. Gregg, the Congre- 
gational minister, to conduct a service in the after- 


noon, with power to come into the house during the 


week. But yesterday there was to have been the 
usual election of the board of guardians, and they 
will be elected, we judge, with some reference to 
this event. The Liberals of Southampton appear 
to be satisfied with the compromise, and will be 
satisfied in maintaining it, but we can scarcely be 
expected to endorse it. The Nonconformist minister 
must have the same right as the Conformist 
minister. If the law does not at present allow him 
this, the law must be altered. 

Pleasant as the countenance of an old and warm 
friend is it to see the name of the Rev. James 
Parsons as the president of the Yorkshire Congre- 
gational Union, which now includes the whole of 
that great county, and to read the opening address 
which he delivered at Leeds on Tuesday last. Full 
of vigour, light, and sweetness is it. The proceed- 
ings of the Union were sustained for two days, and 
all had a practical end in view. The Rev. T. Fox 
Thomas read an admirable paper on the Spiritual 
Condition of the Churches,” the Rev. A. Russell, 
of Bradford, reported in detail on the chapel build- 
ing and mission fund, while home missionary work 
was fully discussed. The Union also unanimously 
passed a resolution in favour of disestablishment. 
At the evening meeting on Thursday addresses were 
delivered by Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Loxton, and Mr. 
Hannay. Our readers will find some details in 


another column. 


The Rev. Charles Williams Holbech, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Worcester, and Vicar of Farnborough, 
Warwickshire, is to be the successor of Archdeacon 
Sandford in the Archdeaconry of Coventry.— Record, 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
LONDON. 


During the past week Mr. Mason Jones, chairman 
of the Religious Equality Committee, has delivered 
several addresses on the disestablishment question. 
On Wednesday he was at the Vestry Hall, King’s- 
road, Chelsea. The hall (says 4 local paper) was 
crowded to excess, and amongst the audience were 
ministers of nearly all the Nonconformist places of 
worship in this ity ; and an enthusiasm that 
has rarely been witnessed in that hall wan main- 
tained during the deli of the 1 
of two hours and a Mr. James @ pro- 
sided. At the close of Mr. Jones’s address, a reso- 
lution in favour of the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the ish Church was put to the 
m and carried with acclamation. Thurs- 
day Mr. Jones addressed a large mee at the 
Myddelton Hall, Islington—Mr. James ers 
= 4 1 of his address he ad- 
v is hearers, especially the working men, 
to join in this crusade for a . in a free 
State. A resolution in favour of disestablishment 
and disendowment of the English Church, the re- 
peal of the 25th clause of the Education Act, and 
the withdrawal of all State aid from denominational 
education, was moved by Mr. Joyner, seconded by 
Mr. Edwards, and carried unani Mr. Jones 

ve an address on Saturday evening 

Langham-place. On this occasion the audience 
was thin. At the close of his speech the lecturer 
submitted a resolution similar to those — So 
elsewhere, and he then invited the meeting to li 
to Dr. Tresham Gregg. This gentleman at once 
oame forward and argued, amid some interruption, 
that the Church property was the property of 
Almighty God, and that the cle were the 
trustees of that 1 He concluded with a 
chall to Mr. Jones to meet him to discuss the 
matter day after day, when he would undertake to 
demonstrate his view of the question to the satis- 
faction of everybody. Mr. Mason Jones having 
replied, the resolution was put and carried with two 
dissentients only. 

LANCASTER. 


On Tuesday last the Rev. Charles Williams 
lectured at the Palatine Hall, Lancaster, on the 
Case for Disestablishment. The yo 
to disestablishment were represented, though not 
numerously, and were chiefly grouped under the 

lery, from which point the manifestations of 

isapproval to the sentiments enunciated in the 
lecture — Te proceeded. The Rev. J. 
Hopkins presi and there were also on the 
latform the Rev. J. V Mr. Thomas 
3 hone re — 

e ving en a fair 
the lecturer, the Rev. Charles Williams gave his 
address, which, for the most part, was listened to 
with great attention, and received with ap- 
plause. At the close Mr. Keen asked several 

uestions. As specimens of the questions asked at 
these meetings, we quote Mr. Keen’s— 

1. Will the lecturer prove that either the funds of 
the nation or the moneys of Dissenters are appropriated 
by the State for the support of the Church by re- 
ference to any Act of Parliament le 4 same— 
giving particulars of the Act, viz., the , and in 
“Sb ia uo ae 5 . 

s the money given for horse-rac urposes 
called the Queen's Plate,” taken from ab ublic 
purse? and if so, why does not the Liberation iety 
agitate against this first, seeing that it is given for an 
irreligious rather than a religious purpose! 

3. Will the lecturer prove, by referring to statistios, 
that any one of the Dissenting sects is more numerous, 
or as numerous in point of members, as the Church of 

land, and will he vouch such! 

. Will the lecturer deny that we are indebted to 
the Church of England for many blessings to this 

t nation, for the translation of the Bible into the 

lish ton (by Wycliffe); for the glorious Re- 
formation when Cranmer, Ridley, and o died at 
the fires at Smithfield ; for the education of the poor 
man’s children ; and for the preaching the truth of God 
for generations ? 

5. Does the lecturer agree with Mr. Miall when he 
says in his Nonconformist’s Sketch-Book,” page 24, 
~ ing of the Church of ve sory that To shatter 
this image and to give the dust to the four winds of 


heaven, is the sacred mission of Protestant Dissenting 
ministers?” — 


Mr. Williams — — in a most happy and 
successful manner all those and other questions, a 
resolution in favour of disestablishment was passed 
with only one hand held up against it. 


KENDAL. 


On Monday, the 7th, the Rev. Charles Williams 
lectured at Kendal on The Question of Disendow- 
ment Stated and Discussed.” Mr. Councillor H. 
Wilson occupied the chair, and was supported on 
the platform by the Revs. J. Russell, J. Peill, W. 
Taylor ; Messrs. J. Robinson, W. Thompson, C. G. 
Jones, and A. Low. The audience was, as usual, 
very large, but not quite so demonstrative as on 
the occasion of some former lectures on the Church 
gee The Chairman having asked for fair play, 

55 Williams Mit gees a“ — * 1 
subject at t length, the report o re 
occupying — four columns of the Kendal Mer- 
cury. At the close several questions were asked. 
Oné question and answer were as follows :— 

Mr. J. Brown asked what scheme the Liberation 
Society had in regard to the buildings—the parish 
churches and other ecclesiastical edifices. 

Mr. Williams said their opinion was this. There 
could be no doubt at all as to those churches that had 
been erected say since the passing of the Act of Tole- 
ration, as churches that had been maintained wholly 


| 


at St. George’s 


| 


i 


i 
: 
! 
| 


; 
: 


riends 
his opinion as to what should 
if the n 0 
opinion: he would devote aA ig ov 
set at liberty by disendowment to the relief of the poor 
8 on of the children of the people. 


Mr, Williams : Yes, i 

The Rev. W. Ta moved, and the Rev. J. Peill 
seconded, a vote of ka to Mr. Williams for hie able 
and 1 ve lecture, was carried with great 
applause, 


most unmannerly way. 
place at the close on all sorts of subjects related to 
the lecture. After this had gone on for some time, 
oisy and un The 
Chairman attempted to quell the rising disturban 

but was unable to do 80, and he r 
the chair, intimating that the meeting was at an 


rously Mr. Gordon and the Chairman. The room 
was slowly cleared at ten o clock. 


DAWLEY. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting was held in 
the Baptist Schoolroom, Dawley pril 
4th, for the consideration of the question of Church 
Disestablishment. The room was crowded, and 
many stood round the doors and windows unable 
to in admission. The chair was ag 


(Baptint} addressed 4 moan, 
were invited to come forward. None coming, the 


Revs. L. Roberts {Cougregationalist), J. Tollad 
(Wesleyan), and J. Prito (Primitive Methodist, 


spoke. The meeting was an animated and enthu- 
siastic one.- 


Ou Codd m een 
mo @ au of the 
Liberation Society at Barrowford 7 the neigh- 
bourhood met at breakfast, in the Temperance 
Hall. About 100 sat down. The meeting was 


Friday was thought wo of 
imitation.” I * . 


4 Chatfeild Clarke, Eaq. 
Dr. Fox and Messrs. Forsaith, Geo. Kearle 
J. Carvell Williams, Edward Smith, and E. 


by certain persons in the room, but the 
ority of the audience evidently sym 


ma 

with the views expressed most logi clearly 
by Mr. Goodman. A vote thanks to the 
lecturer was . Mr. R. Forsaith, 
seconded by Dr. Fox, i 


similar compliment to the i 
motion of Messrs. Edward Smith and E. C. Jukes. 
The latter, who is one of the honorary secre- 


bury, will be pleased 
operations of the society. 
HEA 
8 upon the question of d 

e im 


portance of achieving this object can 


be over. estimated. 
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THE BURIALS BILL. 


D. 8. R.,“ in the Spectator, expresses his 
amazement at the unreal and technical objections 
offered to this bill. He says :— 

Mr. 1 James argues that the churchyard, being 

is almost a part of the church, and inas- 
ST ae aks Gate te bs he coer 
c n the chu : 
One would have thou wt that a National Church would 
endeavour to be as little exclusive as possible. There 
are practical difficulties which cannot well be over 
rr 
religious se „but there is no ifficulty 
at all about burial services in the churchyards, Mr. 
James thinks that it would be a shocking thing that 
„any one, whether qualified or not, should be allowed 
to perform rites or to teach congregations within its 
consecrated incts.” Now I, a plain layman, do 
not see it. admit only this much, that it would be 
unwise to allow unqualified persons to k with the 
authority of the Church, or to do anything that would 
in any way commit the Church. Anything beyond 
that gives me the impression either of some fanciful 
theory about Church order and authority, or else of 
some superstitious notion about eonsecrated ground. 

But at the funeral of a Dissenter, the Dissenting 
minister or person officiating would be perfectly well 
known to be a Dissenter, and not in any way to repre- 
sent the Church. The service at a funeral is for the 
mourners ; they would know the officiating minister, 
and understand ectly that the service was not a 
Church-of- service at all. 
hot Mr. Venables scoms to doubt if the 1 is 
actual neral of a 

is own nephew, an eminent 


ly felt. I was once present at the 

worthy Presbyterian. 

Baptist minister, was present. His own Presbyterian 
minister was also present. It would have been natural 
and te that the words of consolation should 
have come from tho lipé of one or both of these men, 
but the grave was in consecrated ground, and therefore 
the service was read by a man who inguired before 
commencing whether the body to be buried was that 
of a man or woman. In that case the grievance was 
actually felt! It would be a wise step on the part of 
the Church of England to abolish it before it is felt 
more — than it is now. Hostility embittered by 
wounded feeling is not easily healed. 

Some people argue as if Dissenters were a separate 
caste, and seem to think that if a man is a Dissenter, 
his father must have been one too, as well as all his 
relatives, so that there can be no reason for desiring 
that his body should be buried in a churchyard. 

Happily in this 2 society is not divided by such 
, ; ‘and fost 1 — the ig te of Churchmen 

rom rs in the grave has always appeared to me 
to be barbarous. . sie 

Jam not an anti-State Churchman, and have often 
thought that if the Liberal party adopts as part of its 
policy the separation of Church and Bate, shall be 
compelled to go over to the Conservatives. But now 
that ition to the Burials Bill is a cardinal article 
in the Conservative creed, that is out of the question, 
for it will be better that the Church should be disesta- 
blished than that the union of Church and State should 
be maintained on such unjust and ungenial principles as 
underlie the opposition to this measure. at can be 
Mr. Disraeli's reason for taking up the ground that he 
did? Can it be that he is 
party up to disestablishment 


“A. R“ writes to the Leeds Mercury that he 
took little interest in Mr. Morgan’s bill till the fol- 
lowing circumstance took place: 


In a vil a few miles north of Leeds, a few months 
ago, a child died thirteen days old. The 2 applied 
to the curate of the church, wishing him to inter the 
child. He inquired if it had been baptized. They 
replied it had not. He then said he could not read the 
Burial Service over it without the authority of the vicar, 
who wes then applied to, with the same result. There- 
fore it had to be buried without Christian rites, there 
being no other buriai-ground in the neighbourhood. 
The parents were thrown into a ion of agonising 
_ grief on account of their child having been refused 

Christian burial, so far as man, acting under tbe law, 
could do it. Such cases are injurious to the Church, 
the family being of the working class, and the indigna- 
tion amongst members of that cl who heard of the 
ocourrence, was such that many declared the vicar had 
done more, by that one act, to prejudice the working 
class the Church than he could do good amongst 
them during the whole of his life. _ 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT. 


We are requested to insert the enclosed circular, 
which has been prepared for distribution wherever 


a scheme is issued by the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners :— 


? CENTRAL NONCONFORMIST COMMITTEE. 


Under the Endowed Schools Act — 
ties are afforded for the assertion of the equal right of 
— 1 Gee eae 

while, on the other 
0 other 
the present 


from a careful examination 


th appear 
Of course the ob) 
taken 


ly 
ly to the scheme to 
is not 92 5 


ORJECTIONS, 
With direction 
N —4 regarding the course to bo taken by 


1. Constitution of governing bodies, As a general 


| rule, the governing bodies are composed of ex-officio, | 


gma % to educate his 


| 


nomin or representative, and oo- o tative governors. 
(a.) Ex-officio. The appointment of clerica! ex-officio 
vernors has been finally pronounced illegal by the 
udicial Committee; it is still necessary, however, to 
lest they should partake of a sec- 
As a rule, it is recommended that 
objections should be raised to ex-officio governors alto- 
her, as generally useless, and seldom re nting 
the liberal and ve spirit which the schools 
require. (b.) Nominated or representative governors. 
The appointments of the commissioners under this head 
require special vigilance. In many cases, the selection 
of governors is vested in sectarian bodies, thus—the 
governing body of King’s School, Sherborne, a purely 
Church of England foundation, appoints governors to 
three undenominational schools in the same county ; 
and in a scheme just issued for Darlington two governors 
are to be elected by the churchwardens. 

Two points rags, be strenuously urged :—(1.) That 
no sectarian body should appoint governors to unde- 
nominational schools, (2.) That a clear majority of the 
entire governing body should be 1 elected. (c.) 
Co-optative. This element will found in nearly 
every governing body; and the tendency is to give it 
in many casos a Se and nearly always 
undue weight. It is recommended that you should— 
(I.)! Object to co-optative governors in any case ex- 

one-third of the entire governing body. (2.) 
That you should require the names of the co-optatives 
to be inserted in the scheme, in order that you may 
judge of the suitability of the appointment. (3.) Claim 
that Nonconformists be fairly represented among them.* 

(2.) Religious instruction. In every scheme issued 
by the commissioners, a clause is inserted compelling 
the governors to make provision for religious instruc- 
tion. No such clause is to be found in the Act. It is 
recommended that you should require the omission of 
this clause, so that the responsibility of providing, or 
not providing religious instruction, may be left where 
the Act leaves it, viz., with the governors. 

3. Elementary Schools,—In many schemes it is pro- 
vided that the ‘‘ governors shall hold the school sites 
and buildings for the purpose of a public elementary 
school, in accordance with the provisions of section 7 of 
the Elementary Education Act.” The working of this 
is very obvious, Section 7 of the Elemontary Education 
Act applies the Time Table Conscience Clause to every 
school in receipt of a Government grant, but during the 
time given to religious instruction, the catechisms and 
formularies of the Church may be used, and her doc. 
trines freely taught. In fact, as control of the schools 
in — every case will be in the hands of Churchmen, 
although the endowments are undenominational, they 
will be to all intents and purposes, Church of England 
Schools. In these cases, a claim should be made that 
the school should be placed under Clause 14 of the Edu- 
cation Act, as well as Clause 7, by which creeds and 
formularies distinctive of any particular denomination 
will be excluded. 

4. Elections by Vestries.—Grave objections are 
entertained by many Nonconformists in rural parishes 
to the eiection of governors by the vestry. Wherever, 
therefore, a scheme contains this provision, it is recom- 
mended that application should be made for the election 
of ag pera after the election of school boards, as 
likely to secyre a more faithful representation of the 
people. 

HOW AND WHEN TO OBJECT. 

The course of proceeding in framing a scheme is as 
follows :—(1.) The assistant commissioner visits the 
locality to obtain all the information he can from the 
persons interested. (2.) A draft scheme is published ; 
and the commissioners are open to receive recommen- 
dations, suggestions, or objections upon it, for the term 
of at least three-montbs. (3.) At any time after the 
expiration of three months, the commissioners ma 
present their final scheme to the Committee of Council 
on Education. The Committee of Council are open to 
receive objections to a scheme, but they have no power 
to amend ; they must approve or reject it as a whole. 
(4.) After the scheme leaves the Committee of Council 
it is laid on the tables of both Houses for forty days, and 
if within that period no address to the Crown praying 
for its rejection is carried, the scheme becomes law. 
It will obvious that the second stage is 
that at which Nonconformist action is likely to 
be most beneficial. Should * representations to the 
commissioners meet with indifferent success, some local 
member should be asked to raise your objections to the 
scheme when it is on the table of the House of Com- 
mons. We are therefore extremely anxious that our 
friends should not. miss the opportunity now offered 
them ; should they do so, it is not likely that another 
will occur for a generation at least to come, 


BY WHOM ACTION SHOULD BE TAKEN. 

While representations from individuals locally inte. 
rested have their weight with the commissioners, it is 
exceedingly desirable that action should be taken by 
some organised body of Nonconformists. If you have 
any Nonconformist committee, that is the proper body 
to attend to it ; if you have not such a committee, we 
strongly urge the immediate formation of one, An 
emergency such as this sufficiently proves its necessity. 
Representatives of every denomination should be invited 
to act upon the committee. Whatever help we can 
give you will be cheerfully rendered on application, 


We are, yours faithfully, 
W. MIDDLEMORE, Chairman. 
° R. W. DALE, 
H. W. Crosskey, Hon. Secs. 


J. JENKYN BROWN, 
F. ScHNaDHORST, Secretary, 


Tur Lrseration Socrery’s ANNvat MEETINGS. 
—These meetings will this year be held a week 
earlier than usual, viz., on Wednesday, April 30, 
the executive committee having fixed that date in 
order to obtain the use of Exeter Hall, which was 
denied many years ago, but has been granted now. 
The usual meeting of the council, at which the 
report is presented, will be held at two o’clock in 


* As the result of extensive inquiries, we find that the pro- 


ormists appointed b 
commissioners is as ten to one. 1 * 


2 of Churchmen to Nonconf 


the afternoon, at the Cannon-street Hotel; that 
time having been chosen for the cotivenience of 
those who wish to attend the annual sermon on be- 
half of the Baptist Missionary Society, in the 
morning of that day. Mr. Illingworth, M.P., one 
of the society's treasurers, is to preside. For the 
public meeting at night, the committee have 
secured the services of Mr. Leatham, M. P. for 
Huddersfield, who has done good service to the 
society’s cause in the House of Commons, but has 
not yet appeared on its platform. We understand 
that the list of speakers will include the names of 
other gentlemen who have not taken part in previous 
meetings, and whose appearance then will be one of 
many indications of the progress of liberation 
principles. As for the topics to be dealt with, we 
hardly know whether the speakers are most to be 
envied or pitied because of their multiplicity and 
importance. ‘The official announcement which 
appears in our advertising columns states that the 
admission will be by tickets exclusively. 


The Revision Committee of the Synod of the 
Irish Episcopal Church will, it is said, recommend 
extensive changes. 5 

The Congregational statistics in America for 1872 
show 3,623 churches, 776 vacant, and 3, 201 minis- 
ters, 949 of whom are not at work. The aggregate 
Church membership is 318,916, a net gain of 6,862 ; 
net gain of churches, 61; 43 ministers have been 
ordained, 11 have died, 119 been installed, 121 dis- 
missed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE LocAL TAXATION OF 
CLEROY.—In reply to a letter from Mr. Leigh Pem- 
berton, M.P., who had presented a memorial to the 
Prime Minister, signed by more than 700 clergy- 
men, as to the grievances they suffer from the 
incidence fof local taxation, Mr. Gladstone sa 
that ‘‘if a grievance can still be shown to exist, the 
President of the Local Government Board will be 
ready to consider it in any measure where it may 
be relevant to the general subject.” 


Mr. MrALL's Motion on DISESTABLISHMENT. — 
At the spring quarterly meeting of the South 
Pemb-ckeshire Congregational Association, the 
following resolution, moved by Rev. C. Goward and 
secondly by James Cocks, Esq., J. P., was carried 
unanimously—“ That this association has heard 
with great satisfaction of the motion about to be 
submitted to the House of Commons by Edward 
Miall, Esq., in relation to the Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishments of this country, believing that the time 
is now arrived when the alliance between Church 
and State should cease.” 


How ro Hasten DISEsTABLISHMENT.—At the 
annual vestry meeting of St. Matthew’s parish 
church, Hull, on Easter Monday, the parishioners 
took the extraordinary step of censuring their vicar. 
A resolution was, with two dissentients, carried :— 


That the parishioners of St. Matthew's desire to place 

ublicly on record their disapprobation of the conduct of the 

ev. George Robinson, as they consider it has been a breach 
of faith with the patron of the living, deserving of the gravest 
censure. 
The alleged serene is that Mr. Robinson, who 
was appointed to the living on the — | 
that he should conduct the services on Evangelica 
principles, shortly after he had read himself in 
introduced Ritualistic practices. It is stated that 
a great portion of the congregation have been 
alienated from the Church, and that the offertory 
has decreased fifty per cent. 


LENTEN AFFticrion.—‘‘ A Country Priest” writes 
thus to the Guardian :—‘‘I have rubbed my eyes 
to see whether I were awake or asleep, ing or 
dreaming, whether we had a Prayer-book, rubrics, 
canons, or not, whether Lent was solemn or not, 
whether Wednesdays and Fridays were ially so 
or not. Why this confusion of mind? 1 1 
see from the Court news that the Primate dined with 
the Queen on Friday week! Being awake, and not 
asleep, I apprehend much evil to the Church in 
consequence, unless, as I pray, the stirri of 
men’s minds counter-balance the mischie fead 
Churchmen to look their ae in the face, 
teach them to desire not to a slur on them and 
treat them as if they had no existence, but induce 
them to obey the rule of the Church by having 
brought before them, to their sorrow, this joint act 
of her temporal and spiritual heads.“ 

CoLonIaAL EcciEsiasticaL LEGISLATION.—A 
tition having been sent into the Legislature of 
British Guiana by the minister and vestry of St. 
Clements parish, asking for a moiety of the cost (viz. 
3750 dollars) of repairmg the parish-church, found 
a warm advocate in a Mr. Smith, but his motion to 
grant the money fell to the ground, as no one would 
second it ; it being now a settled principle that the 
Court could not grant money for the —— or 
building of churches. The Agricultural Reporter of 
Barbadoes speaks of the bishop’s bill as having been 
very justly denounced as being intended to secure 
the nomination of Bishop Parry, and that if Dr. 
Mitchinson proves to be the right man in the right 
place, the credit will be due not to the bill, but to 
the howl of indignation with which it ted es vl 
The Reporter also points out that the bishop’s bill 
has added some 2,000/. to the expenditure, as salary 

to Bishop Parry, whilst he has been acting as bishop. 
A series of letters, six in number, on „ gi 
Equality,” has appeared in the Demerara Creole. 

Tnx ALLIES or ULTRAMONTANISM IN Prussia. — 
It seems that Herr von Gerlach no lo stands 


} 


alone as a Protestant opponent of Prince Bismarck’s 
| anti-Papal policy, A portion of the Evangelical 


td 
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and a 


section of the Protestant aristocracy 

inces of the kingdom have passed 
camp of the enemy, In Pomerania 
and Silesia a bitterness of an ism has revealed 


% neither in that town nor in Kammin or 
ievelbein was the divine service held to which 
we have been always accustomed.” The same thing 
occurred at Werni e, where the only notice 
taken of the occasion was in the pra at the 
usual Sunday service the day after. These facts 
have excited much comment 4... Germany. nt 
official papers openly accuse the Protestant clergy 

of the eastern — of becoming the allies of 
the tanists. 

Tae OD Car none MoveMENT IN SwWITZER- 
Lanp.—The of Trembach (Soleure), after 
having decided by 167 votes against 67 to have a 
re-election of its infalliblist ouré, has resolved to 


propose M. Kilcheman, curé of W as his 
substitute. Other es are likely to follow this 
exam A meeting of the Liberal Catholics of 


numbering several hundreds, took 

last month. It is supposed that its imme- 

ate result will be the construction of Schaffhausen 
into an Old Catholic pari Another numerously 
attended en iberal Catholics has been held 
at Zurich, in which it was resolved to submit the 
following resolutions to the Catholic parish :—1st. 
A protest against the d of Papal Infallibility, 
its being taught in churches and schools, 2nd. 
That the parish declares itself independent of the 
See of Rome. The Liberals of the canton of St. 
Gall have sent an address to their Government, in 
which they to resist Ultramontane measures. 
In this same canton 128 Catholics of the parish of 
Wesen have protested against the d of Infalli- 
bility and the Syllabus. Father Hyacinthe per- 
formed the service on Easter Sunday, in the Old 
Library, Genoa, which had been offered to him by 


the Municipality ; 850 persons were present. The 
sermon omahed of a ical „ of Calvin, 
and he explained the d of the new movement. 
The services 


will be continued every Sunday. 
YouKsHirE CoNGREGATIONALISTS AND Aianera- 
BLISHMENT.—At a meeting of the Yorkshire Con- 
Union, at Leeds, on the 8th inst., Mr. 


. 

y law of the arc 
in and the Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land ents re uality, occupies much of 
the of the re in di ing eccle- 
alastical questions, is hurtful to the spiritual 
interests of these Churches and tothe political welfare 


er TA i 
maintained, meeting cordia ves of the 
motion of which Mr. Edward M P. for Brad- 
ford, has given notice for the present session of 
Parliament. Also that the following petition to 
the House of Commons be signed by the 
chairman of the meeting and forwarded to Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, M.P., for presentation.” 
He said it was most important that this oo 
nts greet Be whole county of York, sh 
out and distinctly upon this point. 
they did so or not this question was 
to the forefront, and it would have to be 
And if not decided according to truth 


decid 
and justice they would have themselves to blame. 
The Archbishop of York not very long since, when 


making a upon · the Church-defence question, 
HNA h that Dissenters 
themselves did not want di lishmest. He said 
© were only a few noisy agitators who made up 
for their small re by noise = serovar Pear 
specially instructed the reporters resent their 
f as and important. He (Mr. Thomas) 
th that when a man the position of 
the archbishop could so mi and vilify a 


body of men equally as consistent and as spiritual! 
minded as himself, it was quite time to speak out. 
Mr, B. Wainwright seconded the resolution, which 
was adopted unanimously. 


Beligious und Benominutional Alen 


YORKSHIRE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The Yorkshire Congregational Union has been 
formed by an ation of the district i 


trainin g of every 
to some speciality of the wor 1 the 
ro- 
motion ot ible civilisation of 222 en the 
possibly accomplish now, when muc 
— and that too diversified, fell upon the active 
few for it to be well and satisfactorily performed. 
tionalists wanted less of the pushing for- 
w their own Rehoboth, or Bethel, or St. Janu- 


arius, and more of the holding up of Christ ; less 
denominationalism and more Christiani ianity ; more 
desire for the salvation of souls and leas anxiety for 


a 


| 


throu 
‘on the 
th N. A 
e 
agents of the Yorkshire 
It would therefore be seen that 
body to which they bel 
the command of the Great 
the shall be preached. ( 
m was addressed 
mick, * * Mr. John Fernie, late of 
r. G. B. F 
Rev. R. Stainton of Sheffield. Mr. Fernie, in 


f 


1 


reference to the New England States, said that 
many the things that trouble us were nearly all 
buried there and out of sight— | 


t ‘¢ standing off notions” there that 
there were here, because there was no State-Church in 
the ascendancy. And there the giant Ignorance was 
buried. It was a wonderfully enlightened country. 
All through the States there was a magnificent 
of free schools, where the son of the mechanic and the 


ting teachers, and Universities for the higher education 
of both sexes. It was noticeable further of the giant 
Liquordom that there {were no pious men there who 
would stand up and defend it. He had been told by a 
gentleman of authority that he did not know of a 
minister in America who was not a total abstainer. He 
(the speaker) had himself had the nity of 
visiting the houses of a great many hol h and 
responsible offices in the churches, and he never 
seen a drop of liquor in; any of the houses ef these 
people. 
On Tuesday the conference was resumed in Queen- 
— any TI ar Bo ages Rw awe th 
elegates, and the es were occupi spec- 
tators. The Rev. — Parsons, the president of 
the year, then delivered his address. He hoped the 
on that had been bronght about of the 


are powerful, ming all . 
. 
ve,” way : 
of the principles with which the 4 —— 
body was identified —to the RT of their Divine 
eemer, ( Applause.) He no precise statis- 
tics, but _— was ae yey — that, =i 
aggregate, ey receiv acanty positive : 
tions to their churches, while in not a few instances 
they received no such additions at all, Then, was 
their internal state satisfactory? Was there no 
intrusion of doctrinal Jaxity and error? No con- 


and stu sluggish inertness? No for- 
bidden and perilous conformity to the world? No 
guilty negligence in the exercise of prayer? Here, 
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ing Society; and . : 
abstract of the financial statement, whi 


for impartial and searching scru 4 As one upon 1 


shadows were after a long 

day, he charged his ministerial brethren to remem- 
ber their responsibilities and the counsels of Paul 
the 3 to follow his noble e le. A 
ministry lucid, faithful, tender, comprehensive, 
earnest, untiring ; such a ministry as this was wanted 
to meet the omy rights of the Redeemer, and 
NE 
es orce 0 ons 

in various directions, and he deprecated as disas- 


trous any laxity in their terms of communion. An 
p had been the bane and curse of 


impure fello 
other denominations—(Hear, hear)—and it would be 
the bane and curse of theirs. (Hear, hear.) It was, 
therefore for the members of their churches care- 
fully to verify their faith, and to vindicate their 
profession of it by exemplariness in entire deport- 
ment. The venerable Chai 
“My 000 

My own course cannot continue long, and certainly 
auch a position as the present I shall not ret | 
I seem to belong to the generation which has 
—the last relic of which in this country has, in 
1 of a deeply venerated friend - the Rev. James 

idie—recently passed away. Some service may yet 
. me, and whatever may be permitted 
will be enjoyed ; but on this day I leave with you most 
emphatic testimony on behalf of the grand verities 1 
have aimed from the nning to proclaim—verities 
which I trust will be proclaimed by you also, as alone 
e the power of God unto salvation,” and so by you 
transmitted untampered with, unadulterated, and un- 
soiled, to generations yet unborn. I leave with you 
too a loving * that in you youthful promise 
may advance to vigorous maturity, that vigorous matu- 
rity may be crowned by ripened and venerated age, and 
that at length you may without exception finish your 
course with joy, and the ministry you have received of 
the Lord Jesus to testify the Gospel of the grace of 


concluded by say- | . 


again. | ch 


After ae resultless discussion on the 
of arbi 
dinn er. 


to 


122 — 4 ing of the union as 
ome Missionary Society was in Belgrave 
the chair being filled by Ald. Law, of 
There we full r The 
pes ; 
associations of the ridings 
union in a common 
rural vi as well as in the 
report of the committee was 
Robertson, and it was stated 
operated upon was about half- : 
to the society, in conjunction with the 
Home Missionary 444 the 
churches and stations, had upwards 
The success 4 efforts 
during the year been 
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although ed alik me ne altogether a sum of at least £2,700. of its own members, a minister or a deacon, in whose 
— been — high —＋ — — — Last year the ts from the West es age 1 eo n it would not ther 
rural districts churches obtained, and would | amounted to £1,985, notwithstanding a liberal use o t its title to regard hn AR ations 


uire, external help. In others help was 
being "withdrawn, and the churches had de- 
tr to alone. But there were many 
a mpi. destitute districts, especially in the 
orth and East Ri In former years the Lon- 
don society had ex ed somewhere about 600/. in 
Yorkshire, receiving in return subscriptions and 
payments, amounting to 400/. This that 
— 7 to the Yorkshire Union , leaving 
us oi e difficult task of intercepting all dona - 
tions or subscriptions which have hitherto to 
London, or the more generous one of wipe be ely 
increasing our own contributions. The chairman, 
as treasurer, made the financial statement, which 
showed a balance in hand of about 1,800/., and an ex- 
penditure of 1, 8421. Although his report was 
somewhat encouraging, he urged increased libe- 
rality, in order that the home missionary operations 
might be effectively enlarged in a measure corre- 
— to the extended basis of the union. If 
they expended at the same rate as they did last 
year, with the addition of the two other ridings, 
the annual income of the society would not be equal 
to its outlay, but they looked for more numerous 
and still more liberal contributions from their 
friends in all the districts in this most deserving 


work. (Applause.) The Rev. Dr. Campbell, in 
moving the ion of the reports, said it was to 
be remembe that Congregationalism did not 


start with a plan to cover the entire country sys- 
tematically, but simply sought to promote God’s 
work wherever Providence raised up earnest Chris- 
tian men who desired help from them in getti 
free from cumbrous human forms and ecclesiasti 
Mr. B. Langley, Sheffield, seconded the 
motion, and it was mse pena assed. The Rev. 
J. S. Hall, Scarborough, moved the next resolution, 


acknowledges the succeas 
of the Home Missionary 


Ridings—-recog the 
e Congregationalists in Yorkshire of 


eftort throughout the coun com- 
Congregational Union and Home Mis- 
i liberality 


earnestly 
giving up any of their great principles, to adapt 
_ themselves to the growing wants of the age in 
which they lived. (Hear, hear. 
fectly certain that the life their 
lay in its infusing and satisfyin 
filled the other denominations of the world 
with the he would not care how soon Congre- 
gationalism itself was a name and in history a thing 
of yesterday. (Hear, hear.) In the coming days the 
E istic community that even now lay in 
e heart of the English Church would ultimately 
have to come heart and soul to the free churches. 
(Hear, hear.) They might depend upon it, what- 
ever they might think, that the one great division 
in England before many years were would 
be Roman Catholicism on the one side, and Pro- 
testantism on the other. 
should not forget the 
i to 


He was . 
gatio 
power, and if it 


iration of the 3 or in the circum- 
of the place create fervour in the 
heart of a minister. 


they were seeking 

much after a sensual Paradise, worshipping in Al- 
, making cers, and 
their wealth, 
iving. If he 


‘with which he had 


the generous legacy of Sir Francis Crossley. A some- 
what knotty point came up for further consideration, 
poring been discussed on the The 
Rev. J. B. Robertson, of Bingley (the secretary), 
on behalf of the executive, proposed 


be admitted into the Union, in 
tha hape thet Papier cnmntterstion agh experience may iced 
them to more definite views than they have yet reached on 


the subject of Christian communion. 
The Rev. J. G. Miall (Bradford) seconded the reso- 
lution. Mr. R. Yates (Bradford) proposed, as an 
amendment, that, in the absence of any recognised 
mode of admission or dismission of members, the 
church at Shipley should not be admitted to the 
union. TheRev. 1 Skinner (Huddersfield) seconded 
the amendment. The Rev. E. R. Conder (Leeds) said 
that the church at Shipley could not be admitted 
without the admission of a principle which, if 
driven home, must split the denomination to pieces. 
He suggested an alteration to the effect that the 
admission of the church should be deferred until 
they had had an opportunity of conforming to the 
omen of the churches as recognised by the tradi- 
ionsof Independency. The Rev. W. Kingsland urged 
that the church at Shipley only claimed the right 
to manage its own affairs, and that the union had 
no right to impose any restriction upon it. The 
Rev. R. Bruce (Huddersfield) thought it would be 
unwise to admit a church so constituted. There 
had been no form of admission whatever into the 
so-called church at Shipley. Every one seemed to 
be left entirely to his own conscience, and he was 
surprised that a church so constituted should wish 
to come into a union having a registered list of 
members in communion with it, and founded upon 
such principles as distinguished it. (Hear, hear). 
After further consideration the question of the 
admission of the Shipley church was deferred. 
The proposal for a council of arbitration was unani- 
mously 9 A memorial in favour of the 
Permissive Bill was read, but no resolution was 
adopted, the Rev. H. Tarrant expressing a hope 
that before long they would have in connec. 
tion with the n Con tional Union 
a temperance union similar to that in connec. 
tion with the Episcopal and other churches. 
On the motion of the Rev. R. Balgarnie (Scar- 


brough), seconded by the Rev. H. Tarrant 
(Leeds), resolution was adopted protesting 
against the continuange of ntagious 


Diseases Acts on the statute-book, and recom- 
mending that a petition should be signed by the 
chairman, and forwarded to Mr. Edward Baines, 
M.P., for presentation to the Commons, On the 
motion of Mr. J. F. Wilson, of Middlesbro’, the 
warm thanks of the ministers and delegates at the 
conference were presented to the friends in Leeds 
for their hospitali The cordial thanks of the 
union were also given to the Rev. J. Parsons (chair- 
man of the union) for the courtesy and ability 
presided over the first meeting 
of the organisation. 


In the evening a attended public meeti 
was held in East — 2 oh In the 8 
able absence of Mr. John Crossley, Halifax, who 
had been announced to preside, Mr. Edward Butler, 
Leeds, at the request of the executive committee 
of the union, occupied the chair. The chairman, in 
the course of his address, said that he believed that 
the time was coming when, by the help of Congre- 
gationalism, more purity of the Divine ideal religion 
e. when 
men would begin, whether statesmen or crossing- 
sweepera, to work under the direct influence of the 
Gospel of Christ. (Hear, hear). They would not 
talk about it so much ; they would not make such 
great shows; they would not have so many pro- 
cessions, 80 much gold and silver and man-millinery, 
but they would have a spirit * ( the mi 
of men of a higher sense of pure and undefiled reli- 
gion. (Applause. ) 


The Rev. H. W. Parkinson followed, with a lively 
address on ‘‘ Pleas for Nationalism in Religion.” 
The Rev. D. Loxton then spoke on Sectarianism, 
a hindrance to the growth of spiritual life and 
power.” He said: All the Nonoonformist sects 
were greatly separated from each other, and toa 
very great extent regard each other as rivals, com- 

etitors, and enemies. While sectarianised Chris- 
tianity was powerful enough, to prodyce alienation 
and division between the different agcts, it was not 
powerful enough to produce a real brotherhood, 
and to resist the divisive influence of weal g 
and cultu: ge ol the sects themselyes. The 
Nati Church was divided into sects, who 
had recently raised great sums of money for the 
up seg of liti One class of clergymen wa; 
trying to expel and ruin another. The National 
urch m 
in which 


ight be compared to an arena or g cockpit, 
a 2 concl 1 aa — 
to n usion the t he 
loved his own denomination because he believed that 
it was the least sectarian of all the sects in this 
country. 
I cannot (he said) claim for it an absolute freedom 
from the sectarian t. 
miracle if I could. t I do say it is unsectarian 
as to the fundamental principle of its polity. That 
principle is that each co tion should have the 
t and the power to govern itself aoe the 
ll of Christ to che of its ability, and : 
ciple is really comprehensive of other forms of 
ty, If one of our churches felt that it was inca- 


‘e of gov itself wisely, and were to place 
| — — 4 12 9 end guidance of ore 


It would indeed be al m 


church, or as out of fellowship 
of the same order. And if, instead of being governed 
by a minister or a deacon, it chose to be governed 
Congregations! 20 loag te 1 retalaed thei tight te 
ti so long as n 0 o 

* itself whenever it felt that it was able to do ao. 
hile our polity is unsectarian our creed is 8 
increasingly so; the old Calvinistie dogmas of our 
fathers remain in our title deeds, but it is very ques- 
tionable whether there are not more Arminians than 
Calvinists amongst our church-members. And the 
Calvinism which still exists amongst us is of that 
modified and softened nature w results from the 
union of Calvinism and Arminianism in the same 
church and in the same doctrinal s If seota- 
rianism — as I prog it will do, it will be 
through the influence o ngregational principle. 
In * efforts to separate the Church from the State 
let us contend for the great pat that whatever 

roperty is left to the Church after the rg agen: : 

under the absolute control of each of the separa 


—— 


congregations for whose benefit the is intended. 
Let us secure to the disestablish urch the liberty 
which we enjoy. 
The Rev. A. Hannay ( to the Con- 
ational Union of England and Wales) then ad- 


ressed the meeting on 111 we in its 
relation to the prosperity of 
said there were many signs whic 
justify the prediction of our political seers that 
the next great historical party conflict in 
would be fought out within the shadow of the 
national Church. The great issue of that conflict 
had already been fairly raised. The traditional 
licy of England with regard to the Christian 
aith had been to foster and control the Christian 
faith by legislative enactments, and to set aside a 
portion of the national property to maintain its 
ministry. In the course of generations level gee 
had given rise to certain anomalies, which bad 
been referred to again and again that evening. We 
had for one thing a national Church, speaking in 
the nation’s name, suppo by the nation’s pro- 
rty, and controlled by the nation’s Legislature, 
rom which a moiety of the whole people actively 
dissented, and which did not in any living way in- 
clude within its pale anything like a moiety of the 
＋ We had a national Church which i® 
ts doctrine, worship, and discipline was subject 
to legislative judicial botlies, which might be 
* composed of men who had renounced 
ita fe 2 who regarded its d with aver- 
sion, and who had no sympathy with its 
uims. We had a national Church which an 
authoritative creed and order for worship, pro- 
viding, as it seemed, for uniformity of doctrine, 
teaching, and worship, and yet these safeguards 
had not been able to keep out of the pale of the 
Church those fresh currents of thought which are 
running in the open channels of the natien’s mind, 
We had a clergy in the Established Charch in 
Whose teaching it was very difficult, if at all pos- 
sible, ta find anything that was distinctively Chris- 
tian. We had 1 * „* 7 in —4 4 teach - 
ing it was ible to find what in popular 
one todas? ag as Anti-Christ. One could not help 
2 that when these anomalies were fairly 
brought to light, the English people would put an 
end to them—(applause) —as a matter of common 
sense and honesty. In the conflict which would 
precede this issue they, as Congregationalists, were 
not unlikely to be called to an important 
part: and, indeed, they might feel that it was 
only due to their convictions to press this con- 
flict on. (Cheers.) It might be thought pe 
that some of the more delicate interests of reli- 
gious life would be imperilled in the course of this 
conflict, but if they did their part as loyal servants 
of the Lord Jesus Christ „looking for light from on 
high, they would find that not only would they be 
ble ta render great services to their common creed 
but find in it a means of grace for themselves. 
(Applause.) Let them suppose that all churches 
are put on a on of voluntaryism, and then con- 
sider what was likely to be the state of England in 
regard to religion. ose in the Church who had 
the strongest convictions were the least dismayed, 
while those who were apparently most afraid, were 
the party that came nearest to their own principles 
—the E They were therefore con- 
strained to think how poor a thing was a creed to 
bring life to a Church or salvation to a natian 
when it ceased to be an ardent faith—a strong 


dee all thiage— their Church or Keri, N needs 


be. (A Ke 
must 2 — the breast of every Christian — 
when he looked at the present moral and spiri- 
tual condition of England. True there were 
signs of ; but if Christianity could 
do no more for any nation than it yet 
done for England, it must for ever abandon its 
claim to be received as the final dispensation for the 
human race. (Applause.) The speaker then do- 
scribed the advantages which he conceived Congre- 
gationalists — in this effort to lift up the 
nation into 115 truth and Christian morality. 
Initled te 


ey were separatists, and were com- 
S 
whic e ey acknow no 
authority but the Bible—the “Mt of Christ. There 
was no human authority over them such as rested 
with the State in relation to the national Church. 
They ought to be able to deal with a people, active, 
progressive, and quick-minded. (Applause.) 
A vote of thanks to the chairman and speakers 
| brought the prcesedings to a close, 
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These meetings were reported at great length 
es Ratha — from which paper the above 
condensed. : 


1 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CONFERENCES. 


The seventeenth annual conference of Yorkshire 
-school teachers was held on Good Friday 
in the field Chapel, New North-road, Hudders- 
field, under the ices of the local Sunday-school 
Union, The attendance was good, the com- 
modious building being well filled beg from 
all parts of the county. Altogether 191 schools 
ted, or 8,020 teachers and 59,725 
scholars. e chair was taken by Mr. Wright 
Mellor, the Mayor of Huddersfield, who said they 
must em every means they ibly could in 
order to make the success of Sunday-schools in the 
future far greater than they had N 
for there was a tremendous work yet to do. It w 
to be lamented that there was a great apathy on 
the part of the masses on religious matters, and 
there was a great deal of secularism and infidelity 
abroad. Be by the Rev. Professor Green 
(Rawdon ege) was read on The Self- Education 
of the Teacher, which stated that, the desideratum 
in respect to Sunday - schools was increased efficiency 
in teachers. If Sunday-schools must take their. 
proper places in the education of the country it was 
absolutely necessary that the intellectual standard 
of her instructors should be as high as that 
of. the day schools. Sunday-schools were not 
even what they used to be. Men of 
ience were less frequently 
in the teacher's office; and young men 
intellect and culture 
to undertake the busi- 


and 


found 


and women of su 


perior 
betrayed an unwillingness 
ness of Sabbath- instruction, and in conse- 
quence this was too o left to the comparatively 
—— The paper advocated the establishment 
some and stated means of instruction 
for those who desired to instruct themselves. The 
Rev. Dr. Stock opened the discussion by pointing 
out that the alternate system of teaching was a 
serious hindranve to the thorough education of the 
Sunday-school teacher. r from his e 
rience as u pastor, he found there was a difficulty 
in r good preparatory class. Mr. 
Gaunt (Hi ) was of opinion that the first 
Nr was that they should have the 
innate art of teaching. Many who had a desire to 
teach were altogether in wrong as 
teachers. They were round men in square holes, 
and would do a better work for Christ in some 
other sphere of labour. The Elementary Educa- 
tion would bring better scholars to the Sunday- 
7 Pare higher intelligence would be demanded 
from the teachers. There was a greater necessity 
than ever for careful preparation. Many other 
delegates took part in the discussion. At the 
afternoon conference Mr. Ald. Crowther, J.P., 
resided, Mr. Reed, M. P., addressed the con- 
erence on The relation of children to the Church 
of Christ.” He said that what Sunday-school 
teachers might do in the way of education— 
which was a different thing to instruction 
—of the child was of the supremest and highest 
value to the State. There was secular teaching ; 
there was moral 8 and there was religious 
education. Parents could neglect those things in 
connection with their children, and if they did, 
then there was a duty passed upon society that the 
children should find in some other provision that 
which the parent did not afford. He hoped, how- 
ever, that an obligation would be rested upon the 
parent, that, if he was neglectful of the interests 
of his children, and ripe ae ged of the interests of 
the country, and could afford to pay for his child’s 
education, he should be compelled to pay for the 
education of that child, and not leave it to be 


the religious training 
the parent and then upon the Christian Church. 
(Hear.) But the church seemed somewhat reluc- 
tant and backward. There must be prayer and 
work. The children must be sought after in their 
homes, and if they could not be brought to the 
Sunday-school—if they did not desire to go a long 
distance to it, the school must be taken into their 
midst, and they must be trained in religion from 
the earliest age by the best class of teachers 
that the ch could supply. The Sunday-school 
wen the . of the church, and the church 
supply agency r religious instruction. 
In the ion which followed there were many 
Ge all of whom agreed in the opinion that 
t ought to be a more intimate connection be- 
tween the church and church-members and the 
Sunday-school. In the evening the annual meeti 
of the Huddersfield Sunday-school Union was held 
in the same place. The meeting was attended by 
the chief portion of the members of the conference. 
Mr. Reed, M.P., who presided, delivered an ad- 
dress on the of Sunday-schools in national 
education. Mr. Archibald Campbell moved, and 
the Rev. Dr. Stock seconded, a motion ing the 
officers for the ensuing year. On the motion of Mr. 
Alderman Denham, seconded Mr. Greenwood, 
votes of thanks were to Mr. Reed, Professor 


Green, and others who had taken part in the con- * system 
ference. 


On the same day the twenty-sixth annual 
conference of the Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derby- 
shire Sunday-school Unions’ Association was held 
in the Brunswick Chapel, Manchester-road, Burn- 
ley. There was a large attendance. The 


as | hearers. He commended to the attention of the 


Ma of Burnley (Mr. J. H. Scott) oon. 
the chair in the morning, and said 
that in consequence of the ion of the 
— robabl religio . 
ever. y us ing 
would be more and more eliminated from the day- 
school, and it must N be taken up with 
greater energy and vigour by Sunday-school 
teachers. Mr. Leonard Clement (Nelson) read a 
= act introduce for discussion the subject of 


the practice of teachers of giving rewards te 

ce of some ers 

their own 71 often 0. 

In the discussion which followed, one the 
ers said that ministers did r 

discourses to the minds of their ju e 


Mrs. 
@ to 800 persons 


Baptist 
beach, where her brother, the Rev. 
laboured. 


form 


good manner of 
severingly. In 


In 
should unite with teachers in maintaining it at any 


afternoon sitti under the 8 . 
Hughes, of the H Sunday-school Union, the 
Rev. W. H. Allen ( ey) read a paper entitled, 


„How to teach.” He said the elementary schools 
would now give the instruction in the 1 
which previously had been part of the Sunday- 
school teachers’ work. Imperfect as the Educa- 
tion Act was, it was dees boon to us, and marked 
a new era in the social advancement of the — 
It could never satisfy the great bodies of Pro t i 
Nonconformists until it had been amended and the 
9 os clause re — (Hear, 5 ) yoo 
eir very objections made their responsibilities 
heavier. If for the religious education of the le 
the church and the Sunday-school must in the 
main 14 how necessary it was that the means 
should be improved and the agency made efficient. 
The Sunday-school Union had done a noble part in 
increasing the efficiency of their schools, not only 
by the material — the directions issued, and 
the literature published, but by its stimulating in- 
fluence on the minds of the workers, the constant 
interest it created in the work it sought to accom- 
plish, and the higher standard set up for the right 
accomplishment of the work. Yet let 
imagine its work had been done. While a high 
standard had been immeasurably raised, and th 
aptness of their teachers considerably increased, 
there yet remained schools and teachers marked 
the faults of the old style, teachers who had sm 
sense of the responsibility of their position. Day 
lectures on theological doctrines, though they might 
have their place, were not suited to the - 
school. The method of the teacher should 
devoted and direct, and his manner loving. Dr. 
Hall had once said that temper was nine-tenths of 
religion, and the importance of this maxim to the | G. 
teacher could not be overrated. (Hear, hear.) Mr. : 


vacant 


at 
of that church, 


rovi in the at which over 
S. Watson _— with Mr. Allen in thinking that, | friends sat down. A — | public meeting — 
with our Sunday-school organisation, England | held in the evening. S. J. Johnson, Esq., presided, 
would be equal to the work of religious teac and addresses were given by the W. H. 
without the assistance of the day- schools. Dickinson, on ‘‘ The Position and of Eng- 
German had been 2 with him lately who had | liah Nonconformity”’ ; 


the Rev. J. d. 
complained of the tags yee 


vance of secular education in | Church Life”; and 
his country to the exclusion of the teaching 


y the Rev. G. Inglis, 


i of reli- | ‘The Veracity of God's Word,” The 8 re- 
gion, cc gh Reg 8 our eyes e bis indicated church progress, whilst 1 
own, could n understand eré was of the i 
no fear of. the neglect of igion hero, Tt was, ps ee ee ai 
owever, importan ers shoul 224 Deppinaton.—On lay evening, March 31 
proper view of the greatness of their work. After | an interesting farewell crvie wat’ held te ae 
some and the usual vote of Independent D in connection 
thanks, the erence separated. ith T. Lord 
Mz. 1. Dinon, MP, wes one af the upeshers 0h | Brides tan’ tink. ot Rada 1 — 


Mr. 
the Midland Counties Sunday-school Conference, : 


held at Bi on Good Friday. He said 
that a i stem of education would do 
nothing to relieve Sunday-school teachers from their 
task. It would do much to add to their task as 
Sunday-school teachers, ry as secular teachers, 
their work would shortly, trusted, drop off 
al her. In considering the question of religious 
teaching in day schools, Mr. Dixon said they had 
on the one side the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome. 

He would call them for shortness the Education 
Union. (Hear.) They had those men expressing the 
opinion and believing that if people are to be brought 
ous instruction must be given to 


BLACKBURN.—On Good Friday the foundation 


stone of Chapel-street Independent Chapel was laid 


up religiously, rel by Mrs. Shaw, wife of Mr. Henry Shaw, J.P., in 
«a in day-schools—in schools mainly, and sometimes g t} q al sniniat 7 
entirely, — out ‘of the publis taxes. On the | Presence of ministers of e denomination 


other ade they had the Nonconformists, whom he would scholars and members of the 


call for shortness the Education e. (Applause.) 
They said yy Brey as anxious for instruction 
as the union, but they thought it would not be possible 


is 
1.300 persons. The style of the buildi 
Got lie, and the arch. tect is Mr. Tarring, 
The Rev. T. Davies, of Darwen, gave an address 
explanatory of the pri be 

v. and in the eve was a 
O_pHaM.—On Good Friday a 
was held in connection with the t of the 
Rey, Elkanah Armitage, M. A., as pastor of the new 


do a complete work, but 
was to leave out something which was even of more 
importance than secular education. It was to leave 


8 


service . 
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Congregational Church, Waterh Oldham. Ser- T. B. Smithies, who ke strongly of the need of | often wondered what those faithful watch-dogs at the 
vice was held in the new ene and a crowded | ministers seeking out — — the country. temple of human rights—Messrs. Odger and Co.—would 
tion was present during the 8 The | The collection ised about £400. The whole cost | do with themselves in the presence of such parodies of 
— 4 b Rev. J. rayer | of the building and alterations is from 3,000/ to | justice as we are ever and anon called upon to witness. 
was offered up by the Rev. T. M. Herbert, of 4, 0001. The church now assembled at — For instance, how would our plucky friend George 
Griffiths. The Rev. R it — 2 — -bet 3 — 1 8 story by a short explanation. As 
en delivered an address on the | preaching of the Rev. G. Critchley, B. A., it pro- 1 have already hinted. and as every one by this time 
character of a Christian church, and the principles | mises to renew its youth. Since he been Jabour- ky wall e. Hh Free 
and the imperative necessity for | ing there, there has been a great increase of church prevty » we U very 
th igious conflicts, a | membership and of attendance. startling phenomenon just now. The labourers in our 
main in the midst of religiou ’ p 
high spiritual tone. The questions were a Rev. Wm. J nee who has — whom we have hitherto — as a sort of 
resigned the pastorate of the West Cli - | vitalised bread-consuming, workhouse-tendjng portion 
. and accepted a charge at of our farm implements, have staggered us all with a 
of the church, then stated the circumstances under | Bournemouth, preached his farewell sermon on the | new revelation of themselves. They have actually had 
pastor had been invited. The | evening of Sunday, April 2nd, to an overflowing | the gross impertinence to assert their manhood and— 
om i the minister was delivered by the Rev. | e tion. On Tuesday evening his well-wishers | tell it not in Gath !—to claim their rights as British 
J. dwin Brown, B. A., of Clapham. The con- | of enominations took a public farewell of him | itizens. The clodhoppers, forsooth, demanding rights ! 
cluding prayer was offered up by the Rev. Professor | in the Silver-street lecture-hall. There was —— ese right to be born 
Newth. A meeting was in the chapel in the audience. Mr. E. F. Sewell (Society of Friends) y ni y fg get ag: 3 
N. presided. The Chairman spoke of his large ex- to grow up in ignoranos, an „ nnr 
Sr. Mary Cray.—A recognition service in oon - perience of Mr. Jackson's kind co-operation in and multiply, to toil all day long upon u crust, and to 
nection with the settlement of the Rev. John Jones | various Christian works, and said that whatever | feast at night upon a greased potato, to spend the 
(late of Exeter) as pastor of the 222 St. Mary | differences there might be in respect to church | evening of life in the parish workhouse, and to be 
Cray, took place on Thursday, 4th April, at that | polity, all were at one with him as to the general | buried at last at the expense of their neighbours } 
place of worship. After tea, of which a goodly | character of that ministry which he had so faith- | What more rights can the men desire? ‘Tis cer- 
number of members of the church and co ation, | fully exemplified. Let that be their bond of | tainly very unreasonable, and the fast ones among their 
and friends from a distance, partook, W. Fox, Eq. union. ( Applause.) Mr. Bate (Wesleyan) moved— | employers who swear by their best hunting boots that 
of Chelsfield, one of the deacons, occupied the | That this meeting, in bidding farewell to the change there shall be none, are perhaps deserving of 
chair, and suitably introduced the business of the | Rev. W. Jackson, hereby expresses its high estimate 1 th * 
evening. Mr. Edward Wells, of Orpington, a | of his Christian and ministerial character, and of his 8 Path; ge 
senior deacon, followed with a statement of the | kindly and affable spirit as a willing and cheerful o consternation among our easy-going agricultural 
circumstances that led to the settlement of their | labourer in the cause of truth and philanthropy ; fraternity is something almost amusing in the awkward. 
new pastor, which was followed by an effective | and while regretting his removal from the town of | ness of its blunderings. One enterprising firm of sgri- 
address from Mr. Jones himself. e Revs. B. Whitby, earnestly invokes the Divine blessing upon | culturists, renting under the Earl of Radnor, determined, 
Price, of Eltham, R. T. Verrall, B. A., of Green- | his labours in the locality to which he is removing, | amid the cheers of their brother farmers, to take the 
wich, wen Se the Kent Congregational Asso- | and prays that his life may long be spared to ad- bull by the horns. They would make short work of the: 
ciation, and Tuck, B.A., of Bromley, pre vance the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom.” | matter, and so in all its literality their labourers had 
eggs a ae on ‘‘Christian Work,” “Chris- Amongst the other speakers were the Revs. C. the alternative of the Attorney-General’s presented to 
tian „„ Ko., and as neighbouring | Abbott, W. Middleton (Wesleyan), G. D. Down them. “Wo arwumelt. ne Ne 
ministers welcomed him cordially into their fellow- | (United Methodist), and Mr. J. Slurdy, d n th * a f Me alias teed ied Whe ee oil 
ship. The Rev. Theophilus Lessey, of London, | eulogised Mr. Jackson’s fidelity in pastoral visita- a oe 1 * 1 ace Big pts 
who had known and highly prized Mr. Jones for | tion; and said he would long be remembered in the | “O'S for your roof. They m ln. 
twenty-five years, gave an impressive discourse | abedes of sickness and death. Mr. Jackson suitably with Mr. Arch, or quit their work and their homes, 
from Zechariah iv. 6. The Rev. N. Hurry, of | responded, and a vote of thanks to the chairman | The men elected to stand by their union, and within a 
Sevenoaks, also took in the service, which was | brought the proceedings to a close. Mr. Jackson | week, they were at work a hundred miles off at a nearly 
brought to a close with the benediction. has received several memorials of the esteem and | doubled wage. But the masters? alas, for human 
Wrst Bromwicu.—A ing of the church and | affection of those with whom he has been asso- | fallibility! Before the winter was through, they had to 
con ciated. hunt after labourers, and were only too glad to get 
unionists to come and help them out of their perplexi- : 


Correspondence, ties. They took the bull by the horns, but instead of 
n throwing him, they soon found themselves im 

THE BURIALS BILL. thereon; and, with aching bones, they are now, I 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. believe, very penitentially confessing their faults one to 


another. 

But a new thought has struck the agricultural mind. 

What if the meetings of the labourera were suppressed 

The movement must then subside. Brilliant idea! 

Thus reasoned the Littleworth” farmers, and so the’ 
various limbs of the law were set in motion, and after a 

meeting on the village green, some seven labourers were 

summoned before the Faringdon bench of magistrates 


Sm, —1 have noticed in your columns a conspicuous 
absence of any, the slightest, notice of the aspect 
which the question of the day, the Burials Bill, bears 
in the eyes of a large and rapidly increasing section of 

veseih . the Church who are comparatively quiet on the subject, 
P ern bn tad y re r. | #8 they consist for the most part of persons who at 
— character, and their appreciation of his ser- least contemplate with equanimity, 1 they do not abso- 
vires. The pleasing feature of the testimonial, he re- lutely seek for, disestablishment, and cannot conscien- ° t ‘ 
marked, was that had subscribed unasked. | tiously struggle vehemently for any privilege which | to A for the crime of obstructing the Queen's high · 
The member of the borough, Mr. Brogden, had | rests in the main on establishment. The Catholic school, | “47 | OF course the charge was trumpery in the ar- 
given Bl. 10s., and one of the wealthiest en | which now includes some six or seven thousand out of | treme, as twelve people do not pass. down the lonely 
of the neighbourhood, the Rev. W. S. Escott, B. A., the twenty thousand clergy, even without counting in road during the twelve hours, and there waa no period 
had also given a handsome subscription. The the ordinary High Church parson,” looks at the of the meeting when two carriages abreast might not 
purse contained 76/. 10s., and the purse itself is matter in this light. I put it as barely and forcibly as have been driven past. But, incredible as it may séem, 


eB Rag three English tlemen, instead of ignominiously dis- 
‘tina-desk and work-table was I on. Schiam is a deadly sin, and so by consequence arte ba l 3 * N roc 4 af 

presented to Mrs. Jukes by some of the lady is all participation in schismatical services. And our be n tuall icted th fell 
With deep emotion | onen s will not permit us to allow a deadly sin to 1 ’ 4 38 A 4 y pero onic ay * 

wledged the gifts, and be committed on consecrated ground. If we are com- a — an ' 5 om Oe n bin 
em in his own name and the name of his | pelled by the State to endure this, we suffer the grossest a Sidings of the unparalleled Wansaction reaching 
Further addresses were delivered | persecution.” This, Sir, you will most probably stig- Leamington, the executive of the union at once deputed 
matise as unbearable bigotry. Be it so: but consider their president, Mr. Arch, to arrange for an out door 
and C. Pass, each speaking in highly eulogistic terms | jest, while you are labouring in the name of religious | mesting at Faringdon to protest against the injustice. 
; ’ y K u g¹ ; : 

urging the church to | freedom, you are doing an act of intolerable persecu- | [is was held in the market-place on March 26. 
tion. You claim consideration for people’s feelings. J. C. Cox, Eaq., J. P., of Belper, took the chair, and Mr. 


Arch and other gentlemen addressed the thousands of 
A great part of Mr. Osborne Morgan's speech consisted 7 
of Nonconformity, which has been undergoing ot eloquent appeals of this nature, which have a well- labourers who had assembled from the neighbouring 


villages. And now comes the climax of the story. As 


of the district absent from the meeting. 
The Rev. W. Creed made the tation, an ex- 


odation for the Sunday of securing | known power in an assembly like the House of Commons. 


accomm y-school, was re- 
ad for worship on 1 week, and on 

y . tea and public meeting was 
held, at which Mr. S. Morley, M. P., presided. 
The old chapel has been renovated, and the 
erection of a new schoolroom became necessary, 
in consequence of the Jewin-street schools being 
taken by the city corporation. A new building has 
now been erected capable of seating 680 adults. 
1 27 attendance of children is 576. On 

e 


the 


Show some little consideration yourselves for the feclings 
of others, Would you not yourselves revolt from a law 
which compelled you to be the witness of a revolting 
eoremony? I use a strong word, but that is how I 
should look upon schismatical worship in consecrated 
ground, Doubtless your first impulse will be to throw 
this on the fire-back, but consider a moment whether 


it would not be as well at least to lay before your 


readers the opinion of a large body of Churchmen, 
however distasteful it may be to yourself. 


if to illustrate the old Roman adage—Quos Deus vult 
perdere prius dementat—summonses have been actually 
issued against Mr. Arch, the chairman, apd a number 
of others who took part in the meeting 

Now, Sir, your columns reach the eyes of some of the 
best men in Britain—men who have hazarded their lives 
almost for the sacred cause of justice: I respectfully lay 
this case before them. It is no longer a mere affair of 
labourers versus employers, but of freedom versus the 
most despicable tyranny that humanity could groan 
under. I would call upon the thousands of honourable 


CATHOLIC, 


Oxford, Wednesday in Passiontide. and freedom-loving agriculturalists of England to pro- 


test against the fatal eacumbrance of such support ia 
this their hour of conflict and difficulty. No cause can 
2 ne E 0 ate a rest upon injustice, and it will be an evil day, indeed, 
0 the Editor of the Nonconformist. | for our country if the toiling myriads get permanently 
Sin, — Although the Vouconformist has not seenitsway | disaffected through the infliction of these flagrant 
to an identification with the great movement now agitating | wrongs, 
our rural districts from their centre to their circum- I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ference, it is so thoroughly associated in all our minds ARTHUR CLAYDEN. - 
with the principles of civil and religious liberty that we | Faringdon, April 10, 1873. | | 
instinctively turn to it when confronted with any] .“ Yesterday the case of Mr. Arch and his friends 
6 | special violation of those safeguards of society. Hence | came before the bench of magistrates at Faringdon. 
"| my appeal for a portion of your valuable space this | After three hours’ deliberation, they unanimously 
waek. decided that the chargo of obstructing ‘the highway 
Those of us whose privileye or penulty it is to spend | must be dismissed, : aaa “al 
the chief portion of our time in rural districts have special 
experiences to record from time to time. Our studies of 
_ | human nature are considerably more after the fashion 
of those which artists speak of as “ the nude than the 
| denizens of Jour large cities are accustomed to, I have 


— 


OPENING OF MUSEUMS, &c., ON SUNDAY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin, — The appearance ur this -contreversy of #0 keen 
a thinker, and yet, withal, so considerate a reasoner, as 


r? 


Aprit 16, 1873. 


reed 
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Mr. Wilks, encourages rather than deters one so unused | 


to controversy as myself, from simply stating my 
opinion. | 

At the outset I would avow myself a voluntary, pure 
and simple, believing that he who would seek or receive 
assistance from the State to ho him directly or in- 
directly even in the observance, e igion, is not a 
citizen of high order, either ofthe ¢hiy or heavenly 
kingdom. Leaving religion then entirely to man and 
his Maker, I (as a citizen) maintain that in con- 
stituted as we are, require that the State should secure 
for us one day in seven for rest, by enforcing the cessa- 
tion of all business, quite as much as law is required to 
regulate the employment of children, or to enforce the 
sanitary Acts. Any attempt to provide that rest day 
with amusement or instruction, is beyond the limit that 
law can go without its being class legislation This 
may appear to leave the day very bald and bare, bu 


not so in reality. The resort to the ale-house is nota 


necessary, nor, indeed, should it be a possible, conse- 
quence. . 

A sound State is made up of families, and if one day 
in seven could not be agreeably and profitably spent at 
home, or with friends, there must be something so radi- 
cally wrong that no amount of legislation can remedy 
the evil; the home life is far too much overlooked in 
the present age, but every line of it that is obliterated 
is so much curse to the nation. Better let a man feel the 
ce enforced idleness,” than to tempt him further away 
from the simplicity of home, 

But some will say, It is all very well to think thus, 
because it leaves me in the enjoyment of my religious 
services. To which I reply, that no resources or officer 
of State are required for my religion, and all are as free 
to have any voluntary service of any description what- 
ever, that does not violate civil law; but when museums 
(and all that may be asked on the same plea) are re- 
quired, it is a State-supported religion that is required, 
and consequently a violation of the principles of religious 
equality, : 

I am, yours truly, 


J. O. NATHAN. 
Brighton, April 14, 1878. 


WORK AND PRAXER. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm, —I read with much interest and with general 
agreement, the letter of A. C.“ in your last issue, 
headed-— ‘‘ Work the Panacea for Church Ills ” (p. 356); 
but I am compelled to differ with your correspondent 
as to the just application of his concluding remark— 


that without the resolute determination to act, it will 


be worse than useless to heed the lazy call to prayer,” 
which seems to involve an unmerited reflection on 
Christian brethren. The urgent request for prayer 
which has lately been made by some of our pastors, 
does not deserve the epithet ‘‘lazy,” nor do its origi- 
nators deserve to be called ‘‘ pious sentimentalists.“ I 
am quite sure that they are desirous of promoting a 
combination of praying and working,” or to adopt an 
expression of the late Dr. Chalmers, of prayer and 
performance.” Individual consecration to active 
service is indeed one great need of our churches at 
the present time, but not the only one. That need I 
submit is threefold—More earnest prayer, more laborious 
personal effort, more generous contribution, by all our 
church members, in order to the preaching of the 
Pauline Gospel to every creature, accompanied by the 
efficacious energy of the Holy Spirit to render it the 
power of God,” to the salvation of multitudes. 
Yours truly, 
J. W. 


AIREDALE COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—Will you kindly permit me, as one who has 
hitherto been a silent constituent of Airedale College, 
to say a few words upon the past, present, and future 
aspect of the new college question ? 

For more than ten years I have attended every 
meeting of the constituents, hoping, longing, and 
praying that those who have hitherto discussed the 
questioa would be able to sink their little differences 


and pet schemes, and unite together to build a college 


which would be equal to the wants of the age, and 
worthy of the denomination. | 
Although strongly in favour of having the college at 
Bradford, for what I consider good and substantial 
reasons, I was prepared to vote for the Mirfield, and 
voted for the Potter Newton site, because the committee 
appointed to look out for sites decided fer the one at 
Leeds. The majority of the constituents, in meeting 
duly called, decided against that site, and declared 
that the new college must be in or near Bradford. 
Sinoe then nothing was done until Sir Titus Salt, 
Bart., took up the question, and tried to do his best 
to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. The decision 
of the constituents of Rotherham College has now 
rendered the erection of two colleges necessary, and 
it appears to me that the meeting to be held next 
week will have to decide whether the new college is 
to be built upon the present site, or on an admirable 
one overlooking the Saltaire Park, most generously 
offered by Sir Titus at a merely nominal sum. 
Considering that the present college is acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be a disgrace to the 
denomination, the pigeon-holes of studies being so 


— 


badly contrived that in winter the fires oatmot be 
lighted without the doors and windows being opened, 
because the chimneys smoke, and the herri:t little bed- 
rooms have their windows upon a level with the floor, 
it is high time a new and well-planned college were 
erected in its place. 

Under the imperative necessity that a new college 
should be built, it has been a matter of indifference to 
me whether the present system or the system adopted 
at New College and Nottingham should be carried out. 
Whatever the majority decide in favour of, that plan will 
T heartily support. 

But the present state of inaction and indecision is 
doing a world of chief in our Yorkshire churches. 
Ten years ago it would have been easier to have raised 
50, 000k., if that sum had been required, than it will be 
to raise 10,000“. now. 8 

In conclusion, I would most solemuly sand most 
earuestly appeal to the constituents and friends of 
Airedale College to unite heart and soul in building a 
new college. We cannot have all our own way, we 
cannot all of us see eye to eye” upon some points; 
let us agroe to differ, and put aside our pet schomes and 
nicely- balanced decisions. Already whilst this subject 
has been under discussion many, very many, of the 
noblest and heartiest supporters of the new college have 
passed away. Let us have no more delay other than 
that which is absolutely necessary, and with the 
Divine blessing some of us who are still alive may yet 
see ‘the topstone of the New Airedale College placed 
in its position with great’ rejoicing. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 


J. A. CLAPHAM. 
Bradford, April 14, 1878. 


THE DRINK QUESTION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sin,—The annual meeting of the Congroga- 
tional Union of England and Wales will shortly be held 
in the metropolis. One of the most important subjects 
to which time and attention could be devoted would be 
to consider and decide upon the best steps to be taken 
by the Union in its official capacity to stem the tide of 
intemperance, and to do all in their power to banish it 
from our land, and thus to remove the greatest hin- 
drance to the spread of the Kedeemer’s kingdom. 

I herewith enclose for publication a copy of the letter 
issued by the Archbishop of Canterbury, evidencing 
his grace’s great interest in the question, and his reso- 
lution to do all he can to put a stop to our great 
national sin.” Archbishop Manning is also labouring 
most heartily amongst the Roman Catholics with the 
same great. object in view. Shall the Congregational 
body in its official capacity remain apathetio?! Thou- 
sands of Christians from all parts of our land echo, 
No, and are ready to assist in this noble work, 

Submitting this to the deliberate and prayerful con- 
sideration of the chairman and members of the Union, 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
M. B. SUTTON. 
Roseneath Villa, Dartmouth Park Hill, N. 
April 12, 1873. 
LETTER FROM HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY TO THE BISHOPS OF HIS PROVINCE. 
Lambeth Palace, Feb. 24, 1873, 

My Dear LoRD,—The alarming extent to which in- 
temperance prevails in this country has been fully 
established by the report of the Committee on In- 
temperance of the Lower House of Convocation in 
this province, which, with all its valuable and ex- 
haustive appendix, has been for some time before the 
country, and has been the means of calling general 
attention to the degrading and destructive vice of which 
it treats. But hitherto no effort has been made by the 
Church, in its collective capacity, fer the suppression of 
this great national evil. 

A society, however, based upon the principles laid 
down in a supplementary report of the said committee, 
now before the House, and likely to enliat the co-opera- 
tion of all persons interested in the suppression of in- 
temperance, has been recently inaugurated at a meeting 


held in Lambeth Library on the 18th of this month, at 


which I myself presided. 

It seems desirable that the organisation possessed by 
our Church through its bishops, archdeacons, rural 
deans, and parochial clergy, should now be employed 
for the purpose of supplying intormation, and for deal- 
ing with a vice so injurious to the welfare of our people 


in every parish. 

I hope that you will employ such means as you may 
think best suited for the p to bring this important 
subject under the notice of the clergy and laity in your 
diocese. 

I remain, my dear lord, your faithful brother, 
A. C. CANTUAR, 


* 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


Tux Lonpon School, Boarp on Wednesday dis- 
cussed a motion of Mr. Currie—‘‘ That it be an 
instruction to the bye-laws committee not to re- 
commend the payment or remission of the fees of 
children whose fathers are able-bodied for a longer 
period than three months.” After a long discus- 
sion an amendment, moved by Mr. Buxten, was 
carried, instructing the committee to consider and 
prepare a code of rules limiting the power of remis- 
sion or payment of fees, The board adjourned 
until the 30th inst. 

BinMINGHAM.—A conference took place on 
Wednesday between a deputation from the Birming- 
ham Town Council and the school board, with a 


| view of sajuating the 


| a precept issued by the board, on the 


| Simmonds, and others, also too 


differences hetween 
ies, the council having withheld its assent from 


art of the mone uired was to be ied to 
in education of — in — 2 schools, 


No settlement, however, was arrived at, and it is 
und that the solicitor of the school board 
will at once instruct counsel to move the Court of 


Queen’s Bench for a mandamus against the corpora- 
tion. 


ured 

chairman, Mr. Edmund Ashworth, repo | 
the Town Council had, by a ~~ of 17 against 
15, again refused to honour the precept of the 
board for 500/., whereupon it was to pro- 
ceed with the application for a mandamus. An 
additional precept for 600l. was also issued under 
the seal of the board. 

Lerre.—The result of the Leith School Board 
election is that the Free Church are represented by 
three members, the United Presbyterian Church by 
three, the Established Church by ono, the A 
N Church by one, and the Roman Catholi 
‘hurch by one. 


School. BoA RDS AND PRAXER.— A New Dirr1- 
cutrr.— The Glasgow School Board, at its first 
meeting last week, had a long discussion on the 

uestion whether or not the meeting of the board 

uld be opened with prayer, in accordance with 


the custom generally observed in * 


me ra occasions, * 0 A mess Hy . 
uchanan, Free Churc commence the 
roceedings, but the Rev. Mr. Munro, Roman 
holic, objected on conscientious grounds to the 
introduction of prayer, and he was su 
the Rev. J. Page Ho Unitarian. On the oth 
hand, it was u at, as the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, courts of justice, and town councils were 
opened hoy. prayer, — pe — gp ge was 
appoi to promote the education religious 
uation of the community, should follow the same 
course. To this the Roman Catholic priest replied 
that common prayer was a thing to which he con- 
scientiously objected, and to which he could not 
. Mr. Kerr, a Roman Catholic, comp 
of being placed in a position which it was known 
he — not accept. The Rev. Father Chisholm 
said that in the event of the board deciding on 
prayer being offered, he should insist, as a N. 
man of long standing, upon his right to give 


rayers occasionally. Several pro were mad 
ge over the : 
mately adopted, strenously opposed, was 
by Dr. Jamieson of 
Scotland) : ‘‘ That pares with 
at that meeting, but e 


themselves.” Mr. 
unn — * wet 
and non-pra ions, ec 
placed in'what yrould be regarded as 
ing section. | 
BERKHAMPSTEAD. —On Monday, foundation stones 
of a new Primitive Methodist Schoolroom were laid 
at Berkham by the Rev. T. Russell, a vete- 
ran * of the denomination (who has travelled 
in almost every n in d and | 
and who once suffered imprisonment in Abingdon 
Gaol for 8 „and by Mr. Thomas Read. The 
Rev. A. Cave, B. A., n Rev. J. 
part. Most of the 


to be 
non - pray - 


a 


Mr. Read 
; were 10/.; Mr. F. J. Moore, J. P., 5l.; Mr. C. 8. 


Longman, 2. 
this pr 


gE Epvucation Unton.—The National Educa 


tion Union held a meeting on Monday night in the 
Free Trade Hall, at Manchester. The of 


, tform were the 
Dean of Chester, Mr. 1 — M. P., Mr. F. 
0 


on’ Henry, MP. 


* 

r. > ° 1 en „„ 0 . 
The bishop declared his unaltered — 
unless the education of the country could be main- 


dia u was afraid 38 


a 
all the provisions of the bill which the Government 
ropose to introduce to amend the Elemen 
tion Act of 1870 will de in i 


wi 
the accepted principle of the Act of 1870, which, 


: N .. ~ * 2 
Re — 
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hile ing liberty of conscience and allowing | now 46-1. In 1868 there were only 33°3 per cent. 7 | ts. 
the ms of overt, ag A 8 = — of the London churches where the psalter was Epitome of A 
mount ri ht © paren selevt the schoo chanted and only 18.8 where the service was sung a din 
ä t, whereas in 1873 the proportions are | » ao ns . A are spending the 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


"a 


Easter Monday. 
At Easter, I generally have the opportunity of 
reading ecclesiastical newspapers more extensively 
than at any other time. The reason why is of no 
consequence ; suffice to say that here they lie, all 
of the very strongest type, the Church Times, 
Church Bells, and the Church Herald. As this kind 
of literature is one to which I am altogether un- 
accustomed, I find that a great deal of what I read 
surprises me far more than those of my friends who 
are in the habit of studying it. It is altogether a 
new world to me, full of new objects, with a new 
light upon the commonest and meanest. I remem- 
ber very well, when I first went to a foreign 
country, what struck me most was notthe pictures 
or the great buildings or the sights; it was rather 
the names over the doors, the shape of the cabs and 
omnibuses, and above everything the strange sensa- 


_ tions were noteworthy which arose from the sudden 


rupture of long-continued habits, of long-continued 
pacings upon the same kind of Strand or Fleet- 
street pavements, of the long-continued monotony 
of a somewhat uniform and dull existence. The 
change of scene produced by a plunge into the 
world of ecclesiasticism is not quite so startling as 
that produced by Antwerp, and certainly is not so 
tonic or so pleasant, but it is something like it in 
completeness. The advertisements alone show a 
class of wants to be satisfied which I know not; 
that Iam amongst a set of people, who have a set 
of needs altogether different from the needs of 
ordinary humanity. Notice is given by eccle- 
siastical tradesmen of their willingness and anxiety 
to supply not the shirts, six for forty shillings, or 
the trousers, Sydenham, of common mortals, 
but ‘‘corporals,” ‘‘purificators,” ‘‘alb girdles,” 
‘‘orphries,” the very meaning of which is unknown 

to the mere visitors to this wonderful land with 
its wonderful inhabitants. To be sure there is 
also an advertisement of Tidman’s Sea Salt 
which seems to prove that these people 
have to some extent the necessities and the 
habits of secular Englishmen, but it is put in an 
obscure corner. By the way, Mr. Tidman cautions 
purchasers to beware of imitations,” and to see 
that every package bears his stamp and his trade 
mark. The covert satire conveyed in this warning 
ought to prevent its insertion in a Ritualistic 
journal, Then there are accounts of the modes in 
which Sunday is spent, which are equally novel. 
At St. Paul’s, Walworth, on Palm Sunday there 
was a High Celebration. It began by the distribu- 
tion of palms” by two boys, who each carried a 
trayful. The distribution completed, the celebrant 
and assistants entered the chancel and offered 
incense, the choir marching round the church 
singing and carrying palms. The celebrant and his 
assistant then retired to the vestry to put on 
chasubles, which must not be worn in a procession. 
Presently they returned, and, going up to the altar, 
commenced the Holy Communion. A Mass was 
performed, with a ‘‘ sequence,” and at one part all 
the congregation, including the choir, dropped upon 
their knees. An offertory hymn followed, during 
which the congregation was ‘‘ incensed ” ; not made 
violently angry, as many of my readers might inno- 
cently suppose, but fumigated, as the context shows. 
During the “‘ablutions” a hymn was sung, from 
which it may be inferred that some ceremonial 
washings constituted part of the performance, 
although the ecclesiastical dictionary puts such 
strange interpretations upon words that it is impos- 
sible to tell whether ablution may not mean anoint- 
ing with ashes and cinder-dust, or acraping the body 
with oyster-shells. These marvellous and compli- 
cated ceremonials are what these people call their 
worship, and the oddest part of the whole business 
is, that they are a sect which proposes to base its 
religion upon the life of Him whose ritualiam 
was, without exception, the simplest of any prophet 
or teacher whom the world has seen. The mode in 
which religious progress is measured is extremely 
peculiar, and is closely akin to the mode of measure- 
ment in those parts of the world in which a litur- 
gical wheel is in operation, and muscular devotion 
has got to such a pitch that the proverb laborare 
est orare is literally true, for the man who turns 
the wheel the most vigorously says the 
most prayers. It is exultingly pointed out that 

whilst in 1870, out of every hundred churches in 

London and its neighbourhood, there were only 13.1 

where the surplice was used in the pulpit, thers are 


52.6 and 25.8. Surpliced choirs have risen from 17.9 
per cent. to 30.9. But to come to more important 
manners,” as this ecclesiastical statist says, and 
what are the more important matters? ‘‘ Choral 
celebration” showed a percentage in 1868 of 5.1, 
it is now 11.9; while “‘ eucharistic vestments ” ad- 
vanced in four years from 2 per cent. to 3.4; ‘‘ the 
only falling off” being in incense, which I suppose 
has risen in price, and growth of godliness has 
therefore been stopped in that direction. After all 
this it will not be surprising to learn that miracles 
have not ceased, and are wrought by the fetishes 
worshipped, just as they were wrought in long past 
ages, by the hair and nails of departed saints. From 
a magazine called New and Old, I take the follow- 
ing story called A Miracle by Healing by the 
Blessed Sacrament,” premising that the magazine 
is not Popish but merely Ritualistic. A poor woman, 
a constant attendant at Church, was taken ill and 
after a time lockjuw set in, so that she wus only 
able to take very small portions of nourishment in- 
serted through an opening in the teeth. The clergy- 
man and the husband agreed to have a special cele- 
bration for her, and she was brought into the church. 
The service was performed, and at the conclusion the 
woman fell down in a swoon which only lasted for a 
short time, for presently she got up, opened her 
mouth, said she was quite well, walked home, and 
returned to her ordinary duties! What the pro- 
prietors of the genuine Tidman’s Salt, Archbishop 
Manning, for example, would say to the account of 
such a cure by the imitation article, we may easily 
imagine. 

To believers in such tales as the miracle of 
healing, a Parliamentary leader like Mr. Disraeli 
can hardly be satisfactory, and their attitude to- 
wards him is very amusing. It would be edifying 
to know what he, as the leader of the Church 
party, thinks of fasting communion, or of recovery 
from lock jaw by elevation of the Host. We may 
partly conjecture, and the believers partly, or, 
perhaps, surely conjecturing, have a profound dis- 
trust of him. They altogether dislike that great 
speevh of his against the Burials Bill. We remem- 
ber—at least, those of us who were in the House— 
the solemn manner in which he gave notice that he 
would move the rejection of the bill. It was like 
the blast of a trumpet, a call to battle. It meant 
that the general was about to take command, and 
to mix in the fight, proving his devotion to the 
cause. We remember, too, the speech itself; the 
fury of the attack; the laughter and the cheers. 
It must be somewhat disheartening to him to 
find that ardent ecclesiastics speak thus of him not- 
withstanding all his orthodoxy. One saysthat Mr. 
Disraeli ‘‘made the speech rather of a judicious 
advocate holding a brief than of a sincere man 
deeply interested. And the proof of this is the 
fact that his arguments and facts were but slightly 
altered from a pamphlet put before him by the 
Church Defence Association and published but 
three days before his speech.” Another says 
that Mr. Disraeli ‘‘can do the Church party no 
good at all. He can set the Liberals as a party 
against the Church and he can estrange a section 
of the Conservatives from Church defence because 
that section are apt to distrust him whenever he 
becomesaffected with his periodic fits of Conservative 
patriotism. The Tory democracy craze may be 
succeeded by an Ultramontane Protestant theory 
for aught that anybody can know. It is difficult 
to say whether Mr. Disraeli would be more dange- 
rous as a friend or a foe to Church defence.” This 
is the point, almost the only point, of contact 
between your correspondent and the foreigners— 
for that is what they really are—whose organs he 
has been reading this Eastertide. I too believe that 
Mr. Disraeli is more dangerous as a friend than as a 
foe to the defence of any Church. What he is no man 
can say, and no man will ever know. The probability 


is that he is nothing; that there is no mystery in 


him, and consequently none to be unravelled. Church- 
men, therefore, can hardly be satisfied with him, and 
must be conscious of degradation at being championed 
by a man whom they suspect of indifference and 
insincerity. But let them bear in mind that their 
degradation is a necessary consequence of their 
alliance with the State. So long as their Church 
is political, they must be led not by saints, but by 
professional politicians. C. 


The publioation of Mr. — new poem is 
delayed, in order to allow of its ap ce in the 
United Stafes on the same day on which the London 
edition is issued, | | 


| 


= 


| Arch, the President of the 


The Prince and Pr‘r cess of Wales were last week 
at Sandrin an» the former has returned to 
London. At the end of the week, his 5 high- 
ness starts for Vienna, where he will be — 
of the Emperor. He returns to England vid 
The Princess of Wales remains at Sandringham till 
about * 9. ; | 
Her Majesty’s Maunday Thursday gifts were 
distributed, according to annual custom, at the 
Chapel Royal, White Presents. were received 
by fifty-four men and fifty-four aged women ; 
the number of either sex corresponding with the 
years attained by Her Majesty. 

It is said that the destination of the Duke of 
Edinburgh is Sorrento, where the Empress of Russia 
and her daughter are now staying. 

Mr. Dodson has declined the post of Chief Com- 
missioner under the Railways and Canals Bill, 


offered to him by the Government. The hon. mem- 
ber has no intention of retiring from Parliament 
and forsaking his constituents of Sussex. 


The Right Honourable W. E. Baxter, M. P., Mrs. 
Baxter, and family, are spending the Easter 
holidays in Alsace, Lorraine, and the Black Forest. 

The celebrated French artist, Gustave Doré, is 
at present staying at the Invercauld Arms, 
Braemar. i 

The personal estate of the late Lord Ossington 
has been sworn under 120, 000. | 

A new city mission - house, designed for all 
parties, is in course of erection opposite the Lud- 
gate-hill Station. 

It is said that the tri-literal benefactor of so 
many London charities, whose gifts the week before 
last amounted to 10,000/., is one of the nephews 
and heirs of the late Richard Thornton, who left 
about four millions of oe : 

Mr. W. Fowler has fixed the second reading of 
the bill for the repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, for Wednesday, May 21. Sir John Pakington 
will move its rejection. 

The — of * * 7 on ail 
ments charging him with perjury and forgery wi 
as at present ree begin at N on 
the 23rd instant, and the necessary steps have been 
taken for summoning the jury. 

The owners of house property at Wigan have 

unanimously to raise house-rents in the 
borough from 10 to 15 per cent. 

*. is understood ＋ the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, recognising the disadvantageous position 
in which the Euditels cnape velindes would be placed 
in the event’ of the duty on raw and re sugar 
being reduced on the same day, has granted an 
interval of twenty days. The * on raw su 
will be reduced, as arranged, on May 8, while | 
N on refined will be deferred until the 28th 
of May. 

On Saturday, the fifth annual congress of the Co- 
operative societies of the United Kingdom was 
opened at Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Mr. Joseph Cowen 
jun., in the chair. 8 meeting was held 
in the evening, at which Mr. T. Hughes, M. P., Mr. 
Morrison, M. P., Mr. Lloyd Jones, and Mr. G. J. 
1 were amongst the speakers. 

There was a monster demonstration on the town 
moor L. 2 n 2 Saturday, in 
support of the principle of manh . It is 
estimated that the pitmen of the * of 
Northumberland and Durham, who formed two 
dense divisions of the 4 rocession, could not 
have numbered fewer than 50,000 men, and the 
whole of the people concerned in the day's pro- 
ceedings are reckoned at 200,000. 

Mr. Bouverie has sent a reply to the resolution 

assed at the recent indignation meeting held in 

ilmarnock. He ssys that he regrets the distrust 
of his constituents, but his regret would have been 
far greater had that distrust been manifested by 
those who had entrusted him with their confidence 

and support at the polling-booth. After contending . 
that the vote he gave upon the Irish University 
Bill was a right one, he remarks that by the vote 
of confidence which the meeti d in Mr. 
Gladstone, he inferred that they thought it was his 
business to support whatever measure was 
by such a Minister that might affect the public 
interests. That was a 2 declined to adopt. 
So long as he sat in Parliament he should not be 
prepared either to be the mere mechanical mouth-. 
piece of any section of his constituents to utter an 
indiscriminate approbation of the policy or measures 
of any Minister, however eminent, or to sit silently 
— or his behests, whatever they may happen 

A wretch named Elizabeth Armitage, described 
as ‘‘ferocious looking,” and certainly proved to 
have acted up to her appearance, yay Mss sent to 
prison for four months, by the Huddersfield magi- 
strates, for having habitually maltreated a poor 
little girl placed under her care, by beating her 
with a strap and buckle, as also with a poker, 
8 eated for the pu eee 1 

On Monday the — 22 of the Norfolk 
County School at North Elmham was laid by the 
Prince of 4 who was — wig b 
princess, e place was gaily decora e 
were crowded, and . A highnesses 
received with much enthusiasm. This is, 
the least i 
nature which have been started of 3 

At a meeting held at ington on Monday, Mr. 
ational Labourers’ 


th 
were 
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riding to the meet of the Hon, 
hounds near e, when his horse threw him 
violently, and then, stumbling itself, rolled over 
the unfortunate gentleman. He was conveyed to 


an adjacent and a physician was procured 
from War Eee hon —— is — 


favou 


Mr. Payne is stated to be a London barrister. 


At ani t held at Portland Prison on Monday, 

„FCC 
ate me or ap v an 
added to their verdict a N. that the 
Home Secretary be asked to take his case into con- 
sideration with a view to his release. 

A surveyor of the Board of Trade having re- 
ported that the schooner Dove, of Stranraer, lying 
at Belfast, was not in a condition to go to sea, the 
board has forbidden the vessel to leave the port 


until fully be by a Li 
t by a Liver- 


' 


In a claim for compensation 
abs — broker against the an 

orkahire Railway Company, which was tried at 
the Li Asaizes on Saturday, damages to the 


Be ep: gop 

minary of the es of the Devasta- 
tion was made on Saturday in a three-hours’ full 
8 off the Isle of Wight. The excellent 
results obtained leave no doubt as to what the 
ship’s performance will be when the official six 
hours’ steaming takes place. 

The “Mock Litany” men will no longer be 
allowed to carry on their avocations in the parks, 
unchecked by the police. At Marlborough-street 
polies-court on Saturday Mr. David Chatterton was 
sentenced to pay a fine of forty shillings or suffer 
one month's imprisonment, for selling pamphlets in 
Hyde-park on Friday afternoon. The offence 
was a br of the latest edition” of the Parks 
Regulations, which forbids the sale of wares in the 
enn ission, and was committed on 

he occasion of a meeting of the Reform Labour 


e 
A shocking affair is reported from Liverpool. A 
fire broke out in a house in Jay-street, a densely 
pulated part of the town, about two o'clock on 
Good morning, which resulted in the loas of 
seven lives. The house was a three-storied build- 
ing, and in the portion lived a family of six 
persons, all of whom Das did a man 
= ; Schorah, . ag on the low — 
e fire ia supposed ve originated. 
Schorah upsetting a paraffin oil lamp while in an 
17 te of drunkenness. 

e learn that a band of black vocalista, called 
„The Jubilee Singers, which has met with un- 
prec success in the principal cities of 
America, is now on its way to this country. The 
singers come under the auspices of the American 


Missionary Association. 
It appears that it is an old Good Friday 
custom at the church of St. Bartholomew - the- 


Great, Smithfield, for the rector to 


pace twenty- 
2 on & gravestone, which are im- 
m y picked up by twenty-one widows. This 
ceremony was duly observed last week. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


A telegram from Aden states that Sir Bartle 
Frere left Makalla on the 8th inst for Muscat, and 


that he expects te reach Bombay about the 
24th inst. 


in Central America. 
began on the Sth of March. A tel 
Aspinall, vid Hay 
says :—‘'San Salvador 
R were kill 


from 


y 
— . All the others 
he Parisians will, it is explained, support him asa 
protest t the connivance of the Government 


t agains 
in 3 re by which the civic liberties of Lyons 
have base Geotroved. It is doubtful if the Lidl 
mists and other members of the Right will support 
M. de Rémusat. The Radical programme — . 

the and the 
umerous 


an am raising of the state of si 
T. y. 


Ubraanor- 
A the Times 
5 err von Bodelschwingh 
ter of Finance (turned 


been | ecclesiastical 


Moun 
illed. | giant. 


d succeeds General Canby, and is to attack the Modoo 
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= heer | 
we ted and 
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with Austria in 1 
him to caution the 


866), thought it incumbent 
sea Pome Dogg i 


. The 

Emperor, as is his wont, etly listened to the 
terrible eoiea of his late adviser, and in reply 
following words :—' Many remarks 
to me r ag th 2 


can I allow Germany to be ruled by the Catholic 
priests.’ This story, which is perfectly authentic, 
may be regarded as a Parga mer if, indeed, 
not a nocessary sequ he Pope's descanti 
the little stone that ia to detach iteelf — 
t Zion, and smash the feet of the German 


TREACHERY or THE Mopoc InpIANs.—Assasst- 
NATION OF PEACE COMMISSIONERS. -—General Canby, 
commanding the United States troops, with three 
other peace commissioners, held a conference with 
the Modoc Indians on Friday, during which Captain 
Jack suddenly shot and killed the eral, Dr. 
Thomas, commissioner, was killed, and a 
third mortally wounded, The fourth issio 
esca The maasacre was observed by the 
who marched rapidly forward, but the Indians 
escaped to the lava beds. The peave negotiations 
are at an end, and 600 troops have marched 
the Modoca. A later telegram says General Gillem | 


Indians. President Grant has authorised General 
Sherman to give instructions that the attack shall 
be so and i that the fate of the 
Modocs shall be commensurate with their crime. 
He considera that, under the circumstances, their 
extermination would be fully justifi ed, The mas- 
sacre is not, however, to be held to affect the policy 
of 2 puraued towards friendly Indians. 
ESIGNATION oF BricgHam Youne.— 

Young has sent by telegraph to the New York 
Herald a long statement of his policy. He says :— 
“For over forty years I have served my 
labouring incessantly. I am now nearly seventy- 
two years of age, I need relaxation. My resig- 
nation as trustee of the Church, president of the 
Zion (Co-operative Mercantile Inatitution, and 
president of the Deseret National Bank, is made 
solely from secular cares, and does not affect my 
position as president of the Church. We intend to 
establish a settlement in Arizona, in the country of 
rsuaded that if we became ac- 
quain em we can influence them benefi- 
cially. We hope to assist in the construction of 
the railway which is to cross that country, and 
bring a ** portion of our tion that way.” 
Brigham oung abandons the old Mormon policy of 
exclusiveness. He invites good citizens to settle in 
Utah ; 2 italists to invest their money there ; 
and promises that their * oe bps be 
pata now that Brigham Young hes Puiclyrengued 
now 0 

e chief —— of the Chure that 42 
ope of Mormonism in Utah will consequently 
ollow. 


A 
the Apaches, 
inted with 


~ Miscelluncons, 


The admirers of George Herbert will be glad to 
learn that eight poems of his, hitherto unpublished, 
have been discovered, and will appear in the May 
number of the Leisure Hour. It is sid that they 
throw considerable light on some of the poet's reli- 
gious opinions. 

The late Professor Goldstitcker has left his 
manuscript Sanskrit Dictionary to the India Office, 
with the condition that it is not to be published till 
1920, The reason is believed to he the pro- 
fessor wished his work to be judged on its own 
merits, not by contem critica. 

Tus Costa Rica Gory Mino Company offer 


received the royal assent to extend the time within 
which an address by either House of Parliament 


against certain schemes made under the Endowed 


Schools Act, 1869, may be 
Majesty has been printed. With respect to the 
schemes mentioned in the schedule of the Act, 


person of fort is extended to four months 
o schemes bee The “Emanuel Hospital, West. 
estminster ; 


eatminster 
‘and 


y 

stocking has commenced, and coalowner 

are now wi to sell at a reduction of frum 2s. to 
36. per ton upon the rates current a week ago. In 
immediate district of Manchester, however, 3 
steadier tone prevails. The demand for steam and 
furnace coal is sufficiently brisk to absorb supplies, 
and late prices consequently are maintained ; but 
there are not now a0 complaints of delayed 
deliveries, In house coal there is more ease, but 
prices are unaltered, with the exception of those 
which have been very high, and the price, 
which in some cases was a short time ago 308., has 


out by Bismarck because he objected to the war 


* ö 
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NOTANDA. 


The rejection on a bellot of De. William Howard 
Ruagell, the well-knewn Times correspondent, as mem- 


Trinity College, Dublin, a student of Middle Temple, 
to the bar 1850, Dr. Russell first achieved 


condition of our soldiers, and brought about a much- 
needed reform, As correapondent in America and 
India the same powerful pen did and 
published in book form under the 4itles of ‘‘ Letters 
from the Crimea,” My Diary in India,” “‘ My Diary 
North and South,” are records of which historians of 
the future will gladly avail themeclves. “Canada: its 
Defences, Condition, &., is another volume of interest, 
while in The Adventures of Dr. Brady” fiction and 
fact are ingeniously interwoven, forming a volume of 
acknowledged interest. In addition te these contribu- 
tions to literature, Dr. Russell aa editor of the Army 
and Navy Gazette, of which he is chief or, has 
done not a little to turn opinion on such special subjects 
iu a right direction, speaking a word in favour of thef 
common aaldier or sailor with as hearty a interest as o 
thope mere favoured by fortune. To this outapoken- 
| ness, those in a position to judge attribute his rejection 
by the club, the Athenaum containing many members 
connected with naval and military affaire, some of whem 
have no doubt at times felt aggrieved at remarks which 
Dr, Russell in his position as journalist felt called upon 
to make, 


The Gentleman's Magazine, a very different serial to 
when it commenced its career in 1781, and the time 
when Dr. Johnson re the Parliamentary debates 
for its columns without attending St. Stephen's, appears 
to have a staff of poetical the current 
number the Earl of Wiuchileea and Nottingham— 
whose name was so familiar in connection with the 
famous controversy respecting the alleged new poem 
hy Milton, which gave rise to so much discussion some 
years since—contributes “Z,'Kmpéreny est Mort,” 2 
somewhat erratic rhyme. In the May issue a poem by 
Lord Ravensworth is promised, 


An effort is being made to erect a memorial to the 
late Samuel Bamford, whose death teok place a year 
last Sunday. A rough obetiak, with appropriate 
inecription, is — at evected at Middleton, 
where in February, 1788, the author of ‘‘ Passages in 
the Life of a Radical,” was bern, Bamford, whose 
career was most remarkable and diversified, including a 
series of political imprisenmenta, fully deserves to have 
his memory perpetuated in visible form, as one who 
did much in the promotion of liberty when to do 80 
entailed far greater sacrifices than ia now the case, As 
a writer Bamford also made hia mark, the work alluded 
to having been translated into German. The Quarterly 
Review, in June, 1844, likewise devoted a long article, 
Tory bias notwithstanding, thau otherwise, 
to an exumination of its merita, Nu slight compliment 
this, considering the quarter whence it came. His 
poems were of considerable power and merit, The 
Pass of Death,” written shortly efter the demise of 
Canning which carries us back to 1827-—first published 


in the Aforning Herald, being a good specimen of his 
ability. 


Baron Waveney, Sir Shafte Adair’s new fitle, is cer- 
tainly more euphonius than some recent additions to the 
peerage. Waveney—the name of a river running through 
the Suffolk estates of the new peer ~has, moreover, to 
some extent poetic and classia assoeiationa, a6 it is thus 
mentioned by Bloom@eld in his “ Farmer's Bay " :— 


„And further fay, where numerous herds a 
From Orwell's brink, from Waveney, or 1 


In connection with the reduction of the tax on gugar, 
announced by Mr. Lowe, it may be noted that the first 
impost on the delight of youth and salace of age took 


now fallen to 268. 8d. per ton, 
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HEOBALD, BROTHERS, and MIALL, | 
T PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS and Insurance Brokers, 
have REMOVED to 30, Mark-lane (Opposite the Corn 
Exchange). 


* 


n 


go! for the LIBERATION of RELIGION 
from STATE-PATRONAGE and CONTROL. 


The ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING will this year be 


on the Last Wepnespay in April (the 30th) instead of on 
2 1 Wednesday in May, — wil be held in EXETER 


EDWARD A. LEATHAM, Esq., M. P., will take the 
chair, at Seven o'clock. : 
The admission will be by tickets, in the issue of which 
preference will be given to the Subscribers and their friends, 
Further — 9 — will be announced next week. 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, E. C. 


Mirrox MOUNT COLLEGE 
FOR THE | 


DAUGHTERS OF CONGREGATIONAL © 
MINISTERS. 


OPENING FESTIVAL on Fripay, May 16th, 1873. 
LADIEY MEETING at Twelve o'clock. 


DEVOTIONAL MEETING at 3.30 p.m. The Rev. 
THOMAS BINNEY will offer the Dedicatory Prayer. 
PUBLIC MEETING will be held at 4 p. m., SAMUEL 
MORLEY, Esq., M. P., will preside. : 
The following Ministers, 1 otars, are expected to 
Address the Meeting :—The Rev. Eustace R. Conder, M. A., 
Chairman of the Congregational Union; the Rev. Samuel 
Martin, Westminster, the Rev. David Thomas, B. A., 
Bristol; the Rev. Alex. Thomson, MA., Manchester; the 
Rev. Alex, Hannay, vant ag Bae the Con tional Union. 
The Train for Ladies will leave Charing Cross at 9.55, and 


London Bridge at 105. 1 — Train at the close of the: 


Session of the Co 
City, at 1.30. 
who are Corresponding Members, Annual Sub- 
scribers of Two Guineas, and other Governors, will be 
entitled to Ti kets (including Railway Fare from London), 
which will be forwarded on application to the Hon. Sec. 
Luncheon will be provided at the College at 2.30, 
STEWARDS. 
Edward Baines, Eag., M. T. | Mr. Alderman Lusk, M.P. 
Alex. C. Barclay, * 7 Samuel S. Marling. „10 


i Union will leave Cannon-street, 


J. J. Colman, Eeq., William M‘Arthur, Esq., M. 
Hon. A. F. Kinnaird, M. P. Charles Reed, Esq., MP. 
Geo Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 


rge Leeman, Esq., M. P. , 2 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M. P. Sir Charles Wingfield, M. P. 
Alfred Allott, Esq., Sheffield. 
Wm. Armitage, Esq., Manchester, 
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A Gentleman, who wishes to be known as “AN Apvo- 
CATE OF A SUSTENTATION FuND ror CONGREGATIONAL 


WM. GUEST, H 
Gravesend, Kent. | | 1 ~~ 
The tables published by the Schools’ ommis- 
sion show that 3 are IIA 


only fourteen endowed schools for the 
of girls, with a total of 1,173 echolars, 
with a total of 36,874 80 exclusive 
Merchant Taylors’, St, P 


f the Charterhouse, 
, Westminster, Winchester, 


Harrow, Eton, Shrewsbury, and R y Schools, with a total 
of 2,966 scholars. If these schools be added to the number 
given above, the total net income of the endowments for boys, 
including exhibitions, amounts to nearly £277,000 a * 
while the income of the endowments for girls appears to 


proportion of women supporting themselves by 


professions as 1 to io 1 


Co tionalists have established ten Col 
tutes for young men, and seven superior schools for boys, two 
of the latter being for Ministers’ sons ; but, with yor dy 8 
exception of a Missionary School, had done nothing for 
girls until the Institution below was founded. 
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10 CORRESPONDENTS. 
- *,* The letter relative to the missions at Spezzia in 
type, but, with other communications, crowded out this 
week, nem : a 7 


| on any occasion witbin the cen 


and the increase of musical attractions in places 
of worship, as to a deeper devotional feeling. Still 
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SUMMARY. 


Goop Fripay this year was cold and gloomy, 
but the absence of rain for the greater of 
the day enabled holiday-makers to indulge in 
the usual excursions by rail and on foot. In 
London the various churches were very well 
attended, and the services more numerous than 
— resul t 

revival, 


owing, perhaps as well to the Ri 


the holiday- makers were in an immense majo- 
rity. The novelty in the evening was the suo- 
cessful demonstrations in favour of total absti- 
nence held by the Good Templars in three of 


the large theatres. The lovely weather on 
Easter Monday, now a Bank holiday, was a 


delightful change, and ure London 
business was generally suspended and the shops 
closed. The railways could not accommodate 
the enormous crowds who sought relaxation at 
the sea-side and at favourite country resorts. 
In fact, every place of public instruction and 
amusement, in and out of the metropolis, was 
thronged ; not the least the national museums, 
and the International Exhibition, which was, by 
wise arrangement, opened on Easter Layer iy 
The genuine spring weather which has set. in 
will de uite as acceptable when the holiday 
season, which makes the present week a broken 
week in industrial experience, is over. | 
The eight or ten elections which are to take 
place in France on 1 week, to fill up 


vacancies, occasion a deal of political 
excitement, especially that of Paris. 
M. de Rémusat, the Minister of the Interior, 
was invited to stand by Liberals, the Radical 
Republicans, since M. Thiers consented to put 
down the Democratic régime at Lyons, have 
combined to support M. Barodet, whose sole 
claim is that he is the Bx: Mayes of that city, 
and just deposed from office. According to one 
report his return is certain, and it is avowedly 
intended to be a warning to the President 
against his proclivities to the — That states- 
man is, however, nothing daunted by the prospect, 
and the faith which he has in himself he is able 
create in others. M. de Rémusat is sure to 


one. It reproduces the much-opposed * of 
the President’s celebrated M He tells 
the electors of the capital that statesman- 
ship of M. Thiers has made the Republic a 
HAN 
or the speedy liberation rritory.’’ 
A well-considered 
fect that policy—laws which ‘‘can have no 
other object than to — the Government 
of the Republic, consolidating it by regular 
institutions in conformity with the experience 
of all „and based upon the integrity of 
universal 8 From a Minister who is a 
friend of the President’s of fifty years’ standing, 
this is a very important declaration. It shuts 
the door in the face of the Monarchists, cuts 
the ground under M. Barodet, whose address 
does not in substance differ materially from that 
of M. de Rémusat, and seems to have aroused 
the Conservative Republicans from their accus- 
tomed apathy. 
some probability of such a demonstration of the 
friends of order in Paris as will in the 
Minister of the Interior at the head of the poll, 
spite of Legitimist coolness and Democratic 
activity. At the worst, M. Barodet, if elected 
by both Paris and Lyons, might elect to sit for 
the latter city, and leave the former open to M. 
Thiers’ colleague. For all the other vacancies, 
save one, Republicans are likely to be returned. 


The Times correspondent at Madrid has inter- 
viewed Senor Caste 


consolidated. That eloquent statesman makes 
light of the Carlist — and is bent in 


some definite arrangemont wi cashiered 
artillery officers, the ablest and most aristocratic 
branch of the service. Castlelar does not fear 
revolutionary excesses, nor the triumph of Fede- 
except in a very modified form, and is 
Front verse to mob rule, 
‘that himself and his colleagues are sincere 
patriots, courageously striving against the for- 


they are resolute in Pr 
some — pr, * at cerda, the Carlist 
bands have — and 8 
now gatherin 


Velarde, which will, it is expected, be able to 
take a vigorous offensive 9 the i 
The Pope is seriously, if not dan 


ins 
Jey hs 
Though he has so far recovered as to be able to 


stand, for he has issued his address, and a bold 


ed constitution is needed to per- 


In fact, there appears to be 


„who is still quite ho 
ful that the Spanish Republic will 4 — 


restoring discipline in the arm rn | to 


There is no doubt 


midable difficulties which surround them, and 


an efficient force under General 


give audience to several prelates, his condition 


. 
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occasions much . 

Slet * blessed with a 
constitution his i ity to take adequate 
nourishment, and 


uences, and 
of | at the Vati 


news. 


— ere 


ment further 


ygamy.—The conciliatory poli 


towards the Indians has received a 


Pius IX. is in hie | shall soon dispense with the income-tax. Let 


other indications of a loss of | budget will 


itality, point to a serious decline in health. | eleven or twelve millions of direct taxation | i 
In the present condition ot the Papacy, the 


decease of the Pope might have important con- igation. Boys already smoke and drink | i 
ibly bring about a change | bravely. Why should not women 


may be superseded by voluntary swilling and 


in to 
help a little in lightening the burdens of their 


negus over their fancy-work, the 


tlantic cable has tel hed during the | country ? If the girls begin Ag yong and 

week two important items Brigham ae „in time, 
notified his intention to | may become worthy associates of our patriotic 

and form a new Mormon settle- | workmen and men of business, who inau 
west, in Ari He recom- | almost every effort with the beer-can 
mends his disciples at Utah to assist in the de- | it with bird's-eye.“ If we are shocked at 
velopment of commerce; andthey will, no doubt, | such a proposition, is it not time to be shocked 
8 instructions by making terms with i 
the Washington Government, an suppressing this national calamity ? For su 

cy wai 


end 


a little earlier with the exi dimensions ¢ 


though 


eneral Grant has been latel — national pros 
‘= a aoe — ** 


melancholy check. The Modoc Indians, though | spirits. They represent a good deal of immoral | 
few in number, have been able easily to resist | self-stupefaction, and a good deal of excess 


mili coercion, owing to the impregnable | that ought to be called drunkenness. 
— they occupy, 2 lava bed about ten 


stand for a world of artificial excitement 


miles square, honeycombed by chasms and that wears out the power of life; of dis- 


caverns—a ome subterranean stronghold, 


almost inaccessi 


order in the passions, which leads to vice, 


le, if vigorously defended, to | and crime, and sin of every description ; and of 
regular troops. Last January, indeed, a detach disease ta in 


which but for intem 


bodily di 
ment of erican soldiers was uleed would never have existed. They tell also a 
there with great loss. Lately the Modocs | tale of households deprived of necessaries for 
have shown a strong inclination to negotiate, | all, that luxuries may be consumed by a few; 


and the terms of a treaty by which they were to 


of savings 828 for momentary self - indul- 


have some reserve territory in Arizona, had been | gence; of children robbed of their schooling 
almost arranged. Last week there was a friendly | and pleasure, that parents may purchase a few 
conference between the Peace Commissioners | hours of delusive relief from care. But the 


end the principal chiefs, when suddenly Ca 
tain Jack,” 


p- | figures of the Exchequer are vocal besides 
e Modoc leader, shot General in political lessons—lessons which ought to be 
Canby, and two others of the commissioners learned even amidst the jollification of drinki 
were also killed. This dastardly act bas away our difficulties. th 


created much indignation throughout the | an enormous Parliamentary influence before 
States, and General Grant has ordered an 


ey indicate the rise o 


which ere long every other must succumb. 


immediate attack on the Modocs, and avows | This enormous liquor traffic implies the ex- 
that, under the circumstances, their extermi- | istence of a trade interest which will strangle 


nation would be justified.” 


ON “ DRINKING OURSELVES OUT OF 
_ DIFFICULTY.” 


i “ot : 
I v's fei 9939 licensed viotuallers. ö meng 


We are yarn ber the annual burden of the 
National Debt, besides the annual cost of the 


navy. The duties paid 


snd OD 4 uestions of Church - reform, or 
happy — 2 pee — — oe 3 omestio or peg icy, which 
conversation in 0, we have ine ini 
“drank ourselves in * out of the Alabame ai a slag Se 

ficulty.’ © wi igrammatist, how- -hole, the gin-shop, uncheon-bar, 
ever, understated his N We are drinking . a is II me 
ourselves out of half the difficulties of taxation. 


last year on beer, spirits, 


every combination in the country that opposes 
it. e country is pussing into the hands of its 
liquor lords. o policy of England, the rise 
and fall of parties, will be determined by the 


It wi 
their devotion to the drinking trade. 


give the law to the 


: There are some signs that the Conservative 
the & and ta Gael ue te hs ce * Boy moh party may combine in one war-cry the causes 


cial yoar,— 


of Church and Gin,“ The Constitution and 
the Liquor-trade,” and when this occurs the 


£7,059, 384 Liberal will have a difficult game to play, 
428 460 for all. the thirat of the nation will be on the 
side of the Tories. The licensed victuallers 
368, 496 will avenge themselves of their injuries in the 
Spirite :— 77,871,894 last Licensing Act, and then ve victie / 
Dees 2 hates and Colo. £12,780, 448 We conclude therefore that the figures which 
V 4,527,000 render fiscal legislation so eas 222 2 
Distillers rectifiers licence a silent prophecy of trouble „from whi 
1 3,313 there is no escape but in individual and social 
Dealer's 8 Retailer : reform. Laws cannot outstrip the habits of 
* 1 ** 751,005 16.002 666 4 nation. The people who already drink 
Duty en foreign. 21,64, 56 4 hundred millions’ worth of alcohol will not 
Dealer's Licence Duty 181,076 submit to a li 
T — — 1,890,662 | limits their opportunities of ind 
Duty on manufactured 
and unmanufactured £6,848, 094 evil. 
oe ng am 7 only by a minority. We fear matters will be 


and it gives a liv 
force at which 
labour under the sun, when we eee what 


ceaseless tide of stimulants repairs the exhaus- 


6,927,981 | Worse re they will amend. The one 


Tes ie aaa de £34, 694, 153 


Such totals of drink- revenue were never set representations as to the necessary 
down on earth before; and these sums repre- 
sent duties only, not the cost to the consumers. | to drink can preserve its liberti 
It is indeed a mighty Pyriphl on of alcohol | which is resolved on drinkin 
which pours down the British stomach, | lions’ worth of alcohol ann 

y idea of Se pees in vital 
land work and | to its vices. What is need 


tical hope lies in a combination of all temperate 
persons to alarm their fellow-countrymen by 


uences 
of present courses. No nation which is enslaved 


es. A le 

ry 3 

. — 
0 

is a combination 

ry — „ and in 

customs which 


cally into the hands of a 


a | of all temperate men in eve 
every in di 


tion of her toiling millions. We have not | lead to increased consumption of liquor. The 
hesitated to class together the duties on tobacco | method of employing servants to hand round 


with those on beer and spirits; for the two | wine at dinner 


has greatly increased the con- 


commodities together are mutually provocative | sumption of it by ladies, who will now take 


of consumption. Tobacco occasions thirst, and 


many glasses when,: under the old fashion of 


slackens the circulation of the blood, and thus | having their glasses filled by gentlemen, a limit 
leads inatinctively to a demand for liquid stimu- was fixed by general observation. This and 


lants to counteract its effect on system. | many 


habits of recent introduction 


therefore, and drinking grow together, | tend in the wrong direction, and require stern 


and a revenue of nearl 
tobacco insures a pro 
revenus on liquors. 


Thus it is that by, a self-imposed taxa- 
ing burdens which mus 

enormous fiscal impositions. 
forget our sorrows, we smoke | can conceive nothing 
disappear. By a little more interests of temperance. Warnings against 


tion we are su 
otherwise en 
We drink 
and our 


y seven millions on | revision. But little will be done, however, while 
nate increase in the | teachers of religion and Christian morality” 


observe a deplorable silence on the subject of 
drinking, in their public addresses. Testimonies 
agent intoxication and excess seem to be 
a ned to total abstainers, than which we 
more dangerous to the 


application to the same pleasant industry we | intemperance, of the most pungent and prac- 


— 


—and this we say, the poi 
the great ‘‘ teetotal” associations, 
at of ol who see clear 
ion sodden in drink can nei lere 
their hereditary freedom, nor transmit it to 
posterity. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE’S MISSION. 


Tun mission of Sir Bartle Frere to enter into 
negotiations for the suppression of the East 
African elave-trade has in a measure failed. It 


was quite too sanguine to expect that an in- 
famo 


Zanzibar, 
and which provides slaves for Arabia, Persia, 
and the Red Sea ports, should be abandoned at 
the mere mandate of a British Commissioner, 
though backed by the good will of all the 
great Powers of the civilised world. The centre 
of this trade in human flesh and blood is the 
island of Zanzibar. Here the natives kid- 
napped in the interior of the continent are 
— in gangs into the slave- market, and 
sold for exportation to distant parts, and to 
some extent the infamous traffic is protected 

treaty rights. Sir Bartle Frere arrived at an 
inopportune time for the success of his philan- 
thropic undertaking. Zanzibar had « short 
time before been desolated by a terrible hurri- 
cane, which caused an immense destruction of 


perty. His reception by the present Sul 
Beyed zu 


rghash, was cold and ominous, 

mission regarded as intrusive. The ruler of 
that State is by no means a despot whose is 
law. He is controlled by the Arabe, 


striction rather than the immediate extinction 
of the slave-trade. For some time the Sultan 
temporised and hinted at some compromiee, but 
emboldened by the absence of threats of phy- 


about that time, he at len peremptorily 
declined to enter into any — pore nk wore 
and Sir Bartle was foiled in the object 
of his mission. 


Since then the Commissioner and his coad- 


and traders al 
at the failure of 
not be concealed, and obtained abundant 
evidence that a considerable part of the traffic is 
carried on under French colours. Thousands 
of slaves,” writes a t of the 
Gazette, ‘‘ are exported under the French flag,” 
the traders a obtained for their 
vessels an ‘‘ Acte de Francisation” and 2 
‘‘Congé.” Having obtained this ‘‘Acte de 
Francisation,” they go on trading with im- 
punity, asthere is no treaty with France. Of 
course, if the Hast African slave-trade is coun- 
tenanced by France or any other European 
Power, the difficulties in the way of Sir Bartle’s 
mission will be greatly K | : 
There is reason to hope, however, that 
the French functionary at Zanzibar has been 
altogether exceeding his instructions, and 
that the assurances of co-operation given to Sir 


Bartle Frere through Paris were 
bona , and wi carried out. 
The French Government are said to be 


concerned at the failure of the British 


* 
a „ 

his orders to 5 
Frere, and the 


ioner, and at the causes assigned for it. New | 
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Zanzibar, Madagascar, and Reunion, should 
this refusal prove necessary for the suppression 
of the traffic in slaves. What effect this more 
vigorous policy of the French Government will 

roduce at Zanzibar remains to be seen. But 
it will at once make the slave-trade more 
hasardous along the coast, and increase the risk 
of eapture by the European cruisers, If, 
moreover, the Sultan gets the impression that 
the Great Powers are in earnest in their resolu- 
tion to su the traffic, he will not in the 
end e unyielding. To shake the faith of 
the Krab and Banyan traders in the security of 
their inhuman practices, will be a long stride 
towards the extirpation of the trade. the 
law of nations slave-trade is piracy. We can 
hardly expect France, under present circum- 
stances, to make costly sacrifives for the object 
proposed. But the people of England are bent 
on putting an end to a system which is an 
unspeakable evil to Eastern Africa, and an 
effectual bar to its civilisation, and will 1 
to see their Government use all the legal ap- 
pliances at their command, without regard to 
expense, for abolishing the traffic. 7 
ne of Sir Bartle’s demands upon Seyed 
B h was the 8 20reg of the slave- 
market at Zanzibar. Possibly that ruler may 
eventually, and under the changed of 
affaira, concede that point. But it is to a great 
extent in the power of our cruisers to cut off 
the supplies. British squadron in those 
seas might be greatly strengthened and fur- 
nished with more uate means for pursuing 
the slave dhows into the shallow waters, where 
they have hitherto been secure. When the 
traffic in human beings is found t“ be so 
hazardous that it will not pay, the slave- 
hunting in the interier will fall off. So nefa- 
rious, profitable, and long-established a trade 
cannot be suppressed in a few months, But it 
has been got rid of by perseverance and vigorous 
meagures on the west coast of Africa, aided by 
the development of legitimate trade. Lagos, 
which is now a place of considerable commerce, 
was formerly the very hotbed of the slave- 
trade on that coast. 

Meanwhile Sir Bartle Frere, though frus- 
trated for the moment in the chief object of his 
mission, is not disposed to succumb to the 
difficulties of his position. In a memorandum 
to Earl Granville just made public by the 
rig Office, he has entered at some length 
into economical aspects of the question. 
With tho view of showing that free labour is 
more profitable than sleve-labour, he gives 
ample details of an experiment carried on Capt. 
Fraser, late of the Indian Navy, who has for 
some years leased an estate on the northern 
end of the ialand of Zanzibar, which is culti- 
vated by free labour exclusively. Large sums 
have n in roads, drainage, and ma- 
ch a the result has been that the 
p y held by Captain Frazer has changed 
„from an unimproved Zanzibar rice-swam 
into a well-arranged and well-cultivated tropical 
estate.” These nogroes—all of whom have 
been slaves—work for 1 wages, and are 
almost entirely managed by overseers of their 
own race, There has been a gradual but per- 
manent change in their moral and social life — 
emancipation from degrading ET oessa- 
tion of crime, recognition of family claims, indus- 
trious habits—‘‘resulting,” says Sir Bartle 
— „„ more ow directly from . sae 
of freedom’ and the good management of Capt. 
Frazer and his N deputy. This inte- 
resting settlement at Kokotowi is the envy of 
the alaves of dar, and even the Sultan is 
fain ta admit that the experiment proves the 
R of economising slave-labour. In 
act, says the British Chief Commissioner, 
‘‘ Captain Fraser seems to me, yractiaally, and 
very. completely, and the more effectually be- 
cayse in some respects almost unconsciously, to 
haye solved some of the most difficult problems 
connected with the questions before us — 

It is clear that whatever «difficulties can beset any 
attempt to do without slave-labour in Zausibar 
to an unwil to risk a small amount of present 
inconvenience for the sake of redressing a great wrong. 
It seems to me in vain to e that there is any impos- 
sibility, or even any difficulty which might not be over- 
come by the 2 ble amount of resolution. 
There are, no dou tical and social difficulties iu 
the widely ramified interests of the slave-dealing eom- 
7 

ö espotic exertion of power 
not only the slave-trade but the status of slavery iteelt 
were abolis to-morrow, I feel convinced that no 
general or commercial interest in Zanzibar need per- 


would be ap temporary or partial incon: 


m than compensated the 
labourers, the confidence arigi 2 
the settlement of a great cause af difference between 
re epee 
n 0 
“oe this question was finally dicposed of. 

Dr. Livingstone may ere long return from 
his self-im seclusion in the heart of Africa 
to find cherished object of his life a. 
greater matter by far, as he says, than the 


Vonier 
in 


P| The digest is, in itself, 


discovery of all the Nile sources together —is 
in train for being realised. The elements of a 
flourishing legitimate commerce exist in abun- 
2 on — whe ah — * 5 . 7 Ua 
and are eveloped, and if the 
slave-trade were abolished there would be no 
difficulty in getting Indian or European capital 
to develop it still more. 

Sir Bartle Frere is not the man lightly to 
abandon a difficult enterprise. He is thoroughly 
conversant with the whole subject, and his 
extended Indian experience will suggest the 
most likely méans of carrying it out. In him 
are combined, in an eminent degree, that com- 
bination of conciliatory manners and diplomatic 
skill, tenacity of purpose and firmness of cha- 
racter, which are needed for the work. But he 
needs more than ever to be backed up by public 
opinion at home. The East African slave-trade 
will be abolished if the British people resolutely 
insist upon it. There is es g quite over- 
powering in the thought that vast districts of 
Central Africa are being depopulated and deso- 
lated; peaceable tribes goaded into mutual 
strife and wars by inhuman Arabs eager to reap 
the fruits of their dissensions; that natives 
so prone to pacific industry are dragged away 
by wholesale from their homes by ruthless 
slave-hunters; and that during a great 
part of the year the gangs of Negro 
captives, men, women, and children—torn 
from their houses and driven in chains 
to the coast—never cease: and all to 
vide wasteful and degrading slave-labuur for 
Zanzibar and the adjacent territories. Apart 
from the terrible evils which the slave-trade 
brings upon Central Africa—dragging away 
some 20,000 negroes yearly from their homes— 
the sacrifice of life is frightful, the sufferings it 
ve incalculable. There is abundant evi- 

ence that not one in three; sometimes not one 
in five, of these victims of the Arab kidnapper, 
reach the coast alive. Large numbers are left 
to die or are murdered on the way, and the 
track of the slave caravan is traced by the dying 
and the dead. There is not a single redeemin 
feature in the accursed system. To stamp it 
out, once for all, would bean honour to this 
country, which has hitherto succeeded in its 
philanthropio efforts to put down the slave-trade, 
and the best monument of our gratitude to the 
ge explorer who has devoted a lifetime to 

o regeneration of Africa. 


FACTS AND FIGURES CONCERNING 
OURSELVES. 


Not many people are likely to possess, or 
could possess, the two massive volumes con- 
taining the details of the Census of 1871, but 
very many, we imagine, will be glad to have apes 
their shelves the comprehensive and skilful 
digest of them, published by Mr. Stanford, for Mr. 
James Lewis, of the r Office. 

a wonderful mass of 
figures, but it will be found to be, in facts, 
eminently readable and interesting, and, asa 
whole, a book of reference of high and per- 
manent value. 

We of the present generation sro so familiar 
with the idea of a census, and are so impressed 
with its utility, that we can scarcely realise the 
fact that it was not until the first year of the 
present century that the first census was taken. 
Although the work was new it was done with 
co ability, as, indeed, is the case with all 

overnment statistical work. Some of the 
revelations of that firet census must have come 
upon the people with surprise, for nothing in 
any way reliable could have been known either 
of the numbers or of the proportions of the 

ople. Every ten years since that period, 

owever, the same counting of the population 
has been made, so that we have been able, trom 
time to time, to sce not merely the extent to 
which we grow but how, and in what directions, 
we grow. Is the manufacturing population 
increasing, and, if so, at what rate? If we 
have increased in numbers so much in one, and 
so much more or less in another decade, what 


can be the reasons of the difference, and what | 


facts in the histories of these periods will pro- 
bably account for such differences? t 
proportion does the town bear to the rural 
population, and how are these populations 
changing? These questions, and such as these, 
are of highest interest to us all. They 
have an important influence upon practical 
ste ip, and the answers to them deter- 
mine, to a great extent, the politics of the 
nation. 

We have no cause to complain that we do 
not grow fast enough, but it is remarkable that 
the rates of growth should have varied so con- 
siderably. The population of England and 
Wales in 1801 was not quite nine millions; it 
is now nearly twenty-two millions and thfee- 
quarters. That represents an increase of no 


less than 155 per cent.; but it has come to pass in 


an extraordinarily irre manner, reminding 
one of nothing so much as the thermometer 
England say in this present month o A | f 
For, whereas the increase between 1811 and — 
1821 was at the rate of more than eighteen per 
cent., the increase between 1851 and 1861 was 
not twelve per cent.; and in the very last 
decade it was only a little more than 
rcent. How is this to be accounted far? No 
oubt one answer alone will not satisfactorily -. 
explain it, but there is always some one K 
fact which will give a sufficient ie 
Mr. Lewis rightly suggests that the cause of the 
great increase after 1811 was the cessation of 
the t French war; while the extraord / 
tide of omigration preceding and following 7 
ear 1851 is sufficient to accoumt for the 
Jiminished rate of increase in that period. We 
thus see how n and , . 
can influence the prosperi & nation, and, 
therefore, how necessary it 1 to look after “the : 
overnment of the country. It is supposed 
bat the increase of the population in the whole - 
century from 1651 to 1751 was ony one 
million; and those who know the deplorable 
political and social history of that century will 
understand why this should have been the case, 
Our hand, during a t portion of that long 
period, was constan y on the sword, while, 
apart from this fact, the unsettled state of the 
country was sufficient. almost to peralyoe 
domestic industry. Such is one of the t 
lessons of these figures, That which kept the. 
nation down during a whole century would. 
sufficient to keep it down France, at the 
present day, is teaching us Just the same lesson. 
Another fact—one, however, with which we 
are pretty familiar, isthe b “Aig p oh’ 
increase of the town population, Mr. Lewis 
gives us, in his very able introduction to these 
tables, two remarkable illustrations of bad cal- 
culations upon this point by very eminent men 
and very high authorities. Captain Grant in 
1661, he says, estimated the population of 
London at 460, 000, and the whole population at 
6.500, 000, inereasing so slowly as only to 
double this number in 280 years.” That is to 
say, according to Captain Grant, we should: 
number about. thirteen millions in the year 
1941, whereas we number more than twenty- 
two millions in 1871. Statistical, like. political 
r are seldom fulfilled, and Captain 
rant failed as signally ag Mr. Lowe has 


failed. But Sir William was even 
more iously mistaken. In 1683, says 
Mr. Lewis, Sir William Petty estimated 


the population of London at 670, 000, and the 

doubling period at forty years. The veteran 
arithmetician came to the e eee 
that, in time, the metropolis would absorb almost 
the entire English population, as by the ear 
1840 the citizens would number 10,718,880, 
out of an aggregate for the entire country ef 
10,917,389, leaving only about 200,000 as the 
rural population of England”! But, although 
Sir William Petty made this tremendous 
blunder, he was right in his calculation that 
town life would increase, and that rural life 
would relatively decrease. The most remarkable 
illustration of this tendency was presented in 
the last decade, during which the increase of the 
population of the parliamentary boroughs was 
more than twenty-three per cent., while the 


increase of the count es outside of the parlia- 


mentary boroughs was only five and a-half | 
cent. Here, therefore, is another 5 
fact for the statesman, pointing te the conclu- 
sion, which, ene of these days, will inevitably 
be adopted in legislation, that the number of 
representatives of the people must be increased 
for the boroughs: and diminished for the 
counties. At present the proportion of county 
and one representatives to the number of 
electors of the two classes is most singularly 
just when the two are taken in the aggregate. 
county and borough member, in 1871, re- 
presented on an average exactly 4,000 eléctors “ 
—a marvellously singu coincidence, | | 
cially considering that it was, of necessity, totalty 
undesigned. vl 
Another suggestive fact established by these 
returns, is the steadiness of the emigration 
movement. But, of late years, it wonld appear 
that the emigration from England shows the 
test increase, The tide was at the flood in 
the decade which showed the least increase in 
the population. Between J 186], no 


fewer than 2,249,355 left the 


* in this direction, which, we 
is by no means checked, for there are signs tha 
the emigration of the 8 year will ex | 
any precedent. The indication from els that * 
popu ation ga at a disproportionate rate 

o increase o amon ¢ Ropret ae 
classes. The Bad ate opt Avg Fat. While the 
weulthier classes are more wealthy the poorer 
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classes do not share in the increase of the 
national wealth in an equal ion. This, 
however, is perhaps not the whole truth. People 
cannot emigrate without money, and it is pro- 
bable that, 


in a large number of cases, better 


circumstances, wit 
— persons to join the great emigration move- 
men 

Other facts of national importance are pre- 
sented in the table containing the proportions 
of men and women who sign the 
register with marks. We have no trust in 
absolute numbers in this case, because many 
make a mark rather than write, but there can 
be little doubt that the 1 area tolerably 
fair guide to the relative ignorance of the 
people in different localities. Well, we find 
that nineteen per cent. of the men and twenty- 
six per cent. of the women of England used 
the mark on marriage, while twenty-nine 
cent. of the men and forty-four per cent. of the 
women of Wales did the same. Wales would, 
therefore, . . to be much worse educated 
than England. Of the English counties, Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey stand highest on the educa- 
tion register, and Stafford and Suffolk the 
lowest. 

Such are some of the facts and about 
ourselves to be gathered from Mr. Lewis’s 
interesting volume; but, of course, we have 
not indicated a tithe of the contents of the 
work. We may just add that its topographical 
divisions are very valuable. The pop tion 
of every political, ecclesiastical, and parochial 
division in the kingdom is given by the author, 
with such other information as will constitute 
— * a 53 — 1 of toms All 
these figures, however, do not tell everythin 
that we should like to, but cannot, Kew 
What has been our religious pro P We 
_ cannot tell; but we are certain of the fact that 
the decline of nations has always been preceded 
by decline in religion and in morals, and that 
there are, as yet, no ptoms of such national 
decline amongst ourselves. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. — On Tuesday 
ev 


Andrew 
ted an influential 
A andl th for the pene 
wark, presid e meeting was ad- 
dressed by the Revs. J. ee es oe} 
C. C. Domville, of St. a Church, Camber- 
well; and Mr. George H. Dyer. A petition to 
Parliament in favour of Mr. Richard’s motion was 
unanimousl adopted. At the third annual meeting 
= * — > agree Asaociati — held on Satur- 

7. uations were rejoicing at the pro- 
gress which had been made in the plication of 
the principle of International Arbitration, and ex- 
p strong condemnation of the conduct of 
those who are raising money in this country with 
the avowed object of aiding hostilities against the 
existing Government of Spain. 

A QUESTION UNDER TRE BALLOr Act.—An im- 
portant point has arisen as to a number of 
votes not included in the declared return, and Mr. 
Macartney has left h for Dublin te seek the 
advice of the Attorney-General on the question of 
the election. It 2 Mr. Macartney had 3, 103 
votes recorded in his favour, and there were 180 
spoiled papers, which yield a total of 3,283. Captain 

orry obtained his Er. 3, 139 votes, added 
to which are 60 spoiled votes, giving a total of 
3,199. If these two grand totals are compared Mr. 
Macartney appears with a majority of 84. The 
greater portion of spoiled votes were spoiled because 
the 3 officer marked the voter 's register 
number on the back of the ballot paper, the paper 
itself correctly filled. The question then to 
be decided is whether the voter is to be disfranchised 
by the bungling of the presiding officer. 

MARRIAGE OF Mr. H. Wricut anv Miss Satr. 


our i notices last week was one 
the 


leading laymen amo 
formists, to the eldest — of Sir Titus Salt, 
Bart., Crow Nest, near Halifax. The Halifax 
Guardian publishes an account which indicates the 
interest which the event excited in the neighbour- 
hood. Banners were displayed at several houses ; 
and a large assemblage took place in the Congrega- 
tional Church, Lightcliffe—hundreds, who were 
unable to obtain admission, lining the road in front 
of the building. The organ played Mendelssohn’s 
„Wedding arch”; and children scattered 
flowera in the path of the newly-married pair as 
they left the church. The children of the and 
Sunday-schools, the members of the Young Men's 
Society, and all who had taken part in the work of 
the school and church, participated in the general 
rejoicings. Some hundreds were „ba tea 
in the schoolrooms in the afternoon. The Guardian 
says: —“ Miss Salt has endeared herself to the in- 
habitants of the district bcd ones wer edhe 
has taken in their welfare, and in works 

8 been a considerate 22 
friend de the poor’ whose necessities she been 
ever ready to relieve, and by whom she will be 
much missed. . 


with saving habits, have en- 


per | W 


| whe 


Titernture. 


“THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA.“ 


No recent scientific investigations have had a 
greater interest, either for the student of 
natural history or the general reader, than the 
deep-sea explorations carried on by Dr. 
ter, Mr. G Jeffreys, and Dr. W 
omson, aided by the staff of young 
scientists whose names and labours are recorded 
in this book. The pages of the ascientific 
2 have laid most of their discoveries 

re the public, but it remained for one of 
the explorers to give a detailed narrative of 
their work, and draw ou‘ its general results. 
This desideratum has been supplied by Dr. 
ille Thomson. The volume before us is a 
welcome addition to popular scientific reading. 
The accomplished author has been well seconded 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Oo., who have given 
us a book clearly written, ably reasoned, hand- 
somely te up, and illustrated with many 
beautiful woodcuts and charts. 

During the whole of this century occasional 
soundi of mariners and students of nature 
have been reversing the popular conceptions of 
the condition of the ocean abysses. The study 
received a strong impulse from the labours of 
deep-sea telegraphists, who, in addition to the 
fragments of information they brought to light 
when they drew to the surface portions of sub- 
merged cables, have laid scientific men under 
obligation by the perfecting of machinery and 
the development {of manipulative skill needed 
for 3 the ocean depths. The popular 
conceptions had been hitherto confused and 
erroneous, and indeéd contrary to received 
physical 1 Dr. Wyville Thomson 
says: — There was a curious popular notion, 
„in which I well remember chain g when 
„ boy, that in going down, the sea- 


‘‘water became gradually under the 

‘* heavier and heayier, and that all the loose 
te thi in the sea floated at different levels, 
‘‘according to their specific weight; skeletons 
„, men, anchors and shot and cannon, and 
1 _ = all a broad ale Pen ae Boal 
„the loss of many a eon on the 
% Main; the whole ing a kind of false 
‘* bottom’ to the ocean, beneath which there lay 


Car- 
ille 
able 


‘heavier than molten gold.” Of course under 
such an enormous pressure life would have been 
impossible, and movement could not have been ; 
so that the “yt of the ocean depth was that 
of a moveless, lifeless, changeless plenum, calm 
as eternity, dark and awful, more barren than 
the — graves and caverns of earth. The 
fact is that in the ab of the open sea there 
are currents as marked, theugh not as rapid, 
as those of the surface—waters ch with 
oxygen’ and organic matter—which furnish 
life 70 countless multitudes of animals. Some 
of these light up the depths with phosphores- 
cent gleams; there are stalk- — crusta- 
ceans, and seeing molluscs among them. Star- 
fishes and sea-urchins are dredged in bewilder- 
ing confusion; and sponges and crinoids 
connecting the ocean ee unmistakeably 
with old 1 formations. Rhizopods are 
busy with those processes whose movements are 
so enchanting to the microscopist, so wonderful 
to the biologist; and spreading over immense 
tracts, like the Awmus of the dry land, is 
the protoplasmic substance Bathybius, which, 
er it be connected with the growth and 
‘multiplication or with the decay” 
forms, is never perfectly at rest, but is con- 
„ tinually acting and reacting with its sur- 
‘‘roundings,” so that the bottom of the sea 
‘ becomes like the surface of the sea and of the 
‘‘land—a centre of change, performing its 
“part in maintaining the ce of organic 
% matter.” | 
The conditions regulating this deep-sea life 
have carefully ene by the ther- 
mometer and by chemical analysis. The specific 
gravity of water is acarcely at all affected by 
mere depth; temperature and the amount of 
salts held in solution by it having more to do 
with its weight than this. Dr. Carpenter says 
that the difference of density occasioned k y 
‘difference of depth in the sea is not so muc 

‘as that between fresh and salt water“; yet a 
creature so highly organised as the stickleback 
can bear the changefrom fresh-water to sea - water 


without ing more than a temporary incon- 
venience; and the salmon passes from the water 
* The of the Sea. -An Account of the General 
mph ep eR 
ummers o 
dad 1870, oder the Seit de Direction of Dr. Care 
pote, F. R. S., J. G Jeff: F. R. S., and Dr. 
yville Thomson, F. R. S. By C. WYvILLE THOMSON 
LL. D., &c., &. With Numerous Illustrations and 


I Maps. (London; Macmillan and Co.) 


of living’ 


all the depth of clear still water, which was 


_— 
— —„— 


depth of the Atlantic is so slow as 


f the sea through the brackish estuary waters 
up into the fresh water of the rivers. 


% The conditions of are very extra- 
ordinary. At 2,000 a man bear upon 
his bod engines, 


are ble. 

at a scarcely apprecia bl 
Sates Ab ha desth of alata aoa at 
about 159 a sea-water to 


depth would be six-sevenths of the 


i 


a rise of an inch in the barometer 210 
of 


but we ex nee no inconvenience, rather a feeli 
exhilaration and buoyancy, since it requires a little less 
exertion to move our denser medium,” 


The sudden remoyal, however, even of this 
comparatively slight pressure, with the conse- 
2 expansion of the free air oontained in the 
uids they hold, is trying to the more highly 
organised animals :— 
Most of the mollusca and annelids brought up in 
the dreds from gy Some 1,000 fathoms, were 
dead or in a very state. Some of the star- 
fishes moved for some time feebly, and the spines and 
cellaris moved on the shells of the urchins ; but all 
animals had evidently received from some cause 
their death-shock. Dr, Perceval Wright mentions that 
all the sharks brought up by the long lines from 500 
— in Setubal are dead when they reach the 
ace. 


There is no flora in the deep sea to organi 
on the spot the chemical elements of , and 
em into meat for the animals. But 


pointsout the large amount of very high! 
2 pl b 1 trogen 

‘¢ the samples.“ In organic ni 

samples “as richer than Thames water. In the 
operation of the t of oceanic circu- 
lation which Dr Oarpen affirms to exist, the 
rivers; streams, and shores are constantly 
et ae matter into the depths of the 

* 


loses none of this by evaporation ; 
and Dr. Wyville Thomson, of the 
% cocooliths” always found entangled in Bathy- 


biue, ano source— 

“It is undoubted that a large number of the : 

nisms whose skeletons are mixed with the ooze of the 

bottom of the sea, live on the 
silicious — a * * 5 2 

water, an reaching the m 

the depth. I think ‘that ; 


joints of a minute unicellular ö 
surface and sinking down and mixin 
of Bathybius, very probably taken into it with a pur- 
pose, for the sake of the v ble matter they may 
— 8 and which may afford food for the animal 
j ig 

By the vertical circulation of ocean water, 
moreover, the supply of wa age necessary for 
life is kept up; the ioy-cold water from the 
Poles which forms the under-current of the 
open ocean, being, in fact, subme surface 
water, its oxygen still contained in it. In the 
Mediterranean, where there is no „„ of 
Polar water, life is limited to a depth of from 
200 to 250 fathoms; and the gas analysis of 
Mediterranean water gives sixty-five per cent. 
of carbonic acid to five per cent. of oxygen, 
while the open sea contains from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. of oxygen. An interest- 
ing Note on the Carbonic Acid contained in 
Zea Water, by Mr. Young Buchanan, con- 
tained in an appendix in this volume, speaks of 
carbonic acid retained by the sulphates of mag- 
nesia and lime, in addition to that held in solu- 
tion by the sea-water, and suggests that these 
salts serve the — —— of vegetable life in 
clearing the water of an excess of carbonic acid 
that would else be injurious to animals. 
Solutions of carbonic acid in sea-water and 
in blood, resemble each other in almost every 
N only in the latter the retaining 
body is phosphate of soda, whilst in the 
„former it is sulphate of esia, both of 
‘which contain constitutional water.” As 
Mr. Buchanan has been appointed chemist to 
the Challenger expedition, it is to be hoped he 
will give some attention to the working out of 
the interesting question he has here suggested. 


The . of a onal vertical 1 
circulation ad voca Carpenter is no 
accepted by Dr. Wyville Thomson. His belief 


is that the Arctic current, or indrau og le has 

reciable except on a scale of ages; and he 
Folds to the received opinion that the cause of 
the high temperature and the north-easterly 


Jeet of the surface waters of the North Atlantio 
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is the Gulf Stream. The superior warmth of 
the western shores of Europe to that of the 
eastern shores of America is thus a tropical 
warmth, brought to us by equatorial waters 
forced by the trade winds through the Gulf of 
Pe mae and — 72 — — east u op — 
eir , o configuration o 
United — coastline. Dr. 0 ter, on the 
other hand, affirms that the s current is 
due in the first place to the colder waters of the 
io Sea, which, sinking by their weight, 
flow down the deep trough running south- 
ward between the two Atlantic continents, and 
compel a northern flow of warm surface water 
to supply their place. This northerly flow 
receives a continued tendency eastwa 
the rotation of the earth. Freely moving 
ticles on the earth’s surface at the equator 
the full equatorial velocity of the earth’s move- 
ment eastward; going northward these parti- 
cles pass through circles of a constantly dimi- 
nishing rate of speed, and their acquired 
velocity takes them on in an easterly current. 
Dr. Carpenter adduces several reasons for his 
belief; the quantity of oxygen contained in the 
depths of the open sea being one, and the phy- 
sical necessity of the case another. Some of 
the objections taken by his colleague to Dr. 
Carpenter’s theory apply with equal force to 
the Gulf Stream theory. Dr. Wyville Thom- 
son alludes, for instance, to the greater density 
of the surface water, in consequence of its 
ter arse yd * saline es — it * 
n exposed to the evaporating influence 
the trade-winds. This is an element in both 
problems. And it seems to us by no means 
established that the [increased density of the 
surface water due to evaporation is not counter- 
balanced by the increased density of the sea- 
water due to its lower temperature, for sea- 
water, unlike fresh water, increases in density 
uniformly to its freezing point. Mr. Lant 
Carpenter’s determinations of specific gravity 
give, indeed, an av of 1.02779 for surface- 
water, and of 1.0277 for bottom-water, and he 


} Fray out that frequently, although not uni- 


„the specific gravity of s water is 
slightly more than that of bottom- water. 
But the determinations were made at a tem- 
‘‘ perature as near 60° Fahr. as ible,” and 
were carried on in the cabin of the vessel, so 
that they would require correction both for 
tem and compression before the actual 
specific gravities in situ could be compared. 

One of the most interesting facts. established 
by these expeditions is that known as the 
„Continuity of the Chalk 

Very speedily after the first sam of the bottom 
of the mid-Atlantic had been vader. by the sound- 
1 and submitted to chemical analysis and to 
microscopical examination, mary observers were struck 
with the great similarity between its composition and 
structure and that of ancient chalk. .. II 
we take a piece of the o soft white chalk of 
the South of England, wash it down with a brush in 
water, and place a drop of the milky product on the 
slide of a microscope, we find that it consists like the 
Atlantic oose, of a large proportion of fine amorphous 
particles of lime, with here and there a portion of a 
Globigerina shell, and more rarely one of these shells 
entire, and a considerable proportion—in some examples 
co up to nearly one-tenth of the whole—of coccoliths 
which are indistinguishable from those of the ooze. 
Altogether two slides—one of washed-down white chalk, 
and the other of Atlantic ooze, resemble one another so 
clearly, that it is not always oasy for even an accomplished 
microscopist to dis them,” 

Many also of the families found fossil in the 
chalk, are found living in the deep sea, and are 
brought up on the les 0 ge filled 
with Globigerina ooze. Dr. Thomson gives rea- 
sons for the belief that a considerable portion 
of [the great Atlantic depression] has been con- 
‘‘ tinually under water, and that consequently 
‘‘ a deposit has been forming there uninter- 
0 ruptedly, from the period of the chalk to our 
‘‘own.” After a careful consideration of 
„the results of recent investigations, we are 
‘¢ strengthened in our confidence in the truth 
“of the opinion which we previously held, that 
‘‘the various groups of fossils characterisin 
the tertiary beds of Europe and No 
‘‘ America represent the — altering 
4 fauna of the shallower portions 


hose depths are still occupied by a deposit 
‘‘ which has been accumula 1421 
„from the period of the pre - terti 


„ chalk, and which perpetuates with mu 

‘* modification the pre-tertiary chalk fauna.” 
Professor Huxley concurs with this represen- 
tation, speaking 


modern chalk,” and sayi 


; 10 
ancestral estate ; and that from the cretaceous 


„the deep sea has covered every of 

“what is new the area of the Atlantic’ 
The discovery in an existing fauna of forms 

so nearly allied to those of an antique fossil 


fauna comes in very strikingly to illustrate the 


from 
— | 


period (if not much earlier) to the present | ; 
y 


| doctrine of evolution. The physical conditions | 


of the deep sea are, when compared with those 
of lands 4 shores, scarcely variable; and here 
we find after immense periods a scarcely altered 
fauna. It is not hard to conceive the descent 
of the modern from the ancient form. Where, 
on the other hand, the physical conditions have 
greatly altered, there too have the forms of life 
— changed. The higher forms of life, 
ependent on a multitude of variable conditions, 
are fleeting and variable; the lower forms, 
* not so exacting, are more constant. 

o have marked many of this inte- 
resting book for reference and quotation; but 
the space at our disposal has compelled us to 
be content with the use of but a few. If our 
readers are at all interested in this article, we 
can recommend them with unhesitating con- 
fidence to the volume. So far are we 
from having despoiled it of its most interesting 
matter to enrich the columns of the Noncon- 
formist, our regret is that so many a point of 
interest has been left altogether untouched, and 
that we have not been able to transcribe more 
of Dr. Wyville Thomson’s lucid narrative, 
illustrated by some of the beautiful cuts of 

nges, crinoids, and star-fishes with which 


ese pages are adorned. 


| DEAN ALFORD.* 


Dean Alford was so remarkable a man—he 
filled a position so unique in the ecclesiastical 
world, rendered such valuable service to our 
religious literature, and, last but not least, did 
so much to bridge over the wide interval which 
unhappily, in this country, still divides Church- 
men from Dissenters—that his biography could 
not fail to be extremely interesting. But now 
that this admirable memorial of a Tite so beau- 
tiful, so simple and earnest in its piety, so noble 


in its aspirations, and so untiring in its labours 
is before us, we feel that, apart alto 1 2 
a 


its relation to public questions, the ! 
ial charm from the intimate knowledge it 
gives us of a man whom to know was not only 
to admire and esteem but to love. It isa singularly 
true and faithful record, edited by his widow, 
who had known him from his boyhood, and had 
been on terms of closest friendship with him for 
sixteen years before their marriage, and from 
the time of their happy union was in perfect 
sympathy with all his aims and pursuits. Her 
task has executed with great judgment and 
discrimination. Fortunately he left behind him 
a considerable amount of material in the sha 
of journals and letters, and she has very wisely 
n 8 J. 
own biographer. Very early he 
keep a record of his daily engagements, his 
impressions of men and things, his thoughts and 
feelings, and from this we learn to know the boy 
and early detect the germs of those noble quali- 


ties which made him afterwards so good, and, N 


in the best sense of the word, so great a man. 
In no case was the boy more truly the father of 


the man than in his. As the dean was in his later 


dayse—thoughtful, earnest, and gentle, with a 
strong sense of duty and an earnest desire to 
fulfil it, of refined taste and studious habits, and, 
above all, of sincere and manly piety—such was 
the boy and the student. There is a remarkable 
precocity in his style of thought and mode 
of life due partl haps to the fact that, 
owing to the death of his mother while he was 
2 an infant, and to the ill-health of his father, 
o was a good deal thrown on his own resources, 
and thus a mind and heart in which there were 
some singularly fine elements, early ripened to 
an extent not often seen. In writing to his 
father at the of nineteen, while an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, he says :—‘‘ You have, 
„my dear father, given me an education for 
‘‘which I can never be sufficiently thankful, 
and have promoted the cultivation of a mind 
„in itself indolent and lethargic ;” but of this 
‘‘indolence and lethargy 


” we certainly are 
unable to ee any traces. On the contrary, 
wa 


stud 


ap to have been a delight 


| certainly surprising. ‘‘’Tis plod, plod, plod,” 
n i 8 4 


of the Atlantic mud as Poe 


Life, Journals, and Letters of Henry Alford, D. D. 


Edited by his Widow. (London; Rivingtons.) 


Y | tious dili 


achievement was not so difficult in 1832 as it is 
to-day, when the increased demands upon 
the candidates in both departments would 
make it extremely hard. ut even then it 
was an evidence of high talent and conscien- 
tious indus especially as we find from 
his journal t his strictly collegiate pur- 
suits were varied by frequent and extensive 
excursions into the various departments of 
general literature. His University life was 
one of t activity and enjoyment, and in 
readin yee of its pleasant labouts and 
friendships, we, as Nonconformiste of a genera- 
tion which was excluded from the enjoyment of 
like advantages, may be excused a feelin 6 of 
indignation at the unjust policy which so long 
treated us as though we were not part of the 
nation, and deprived us of influences which 
have so powerful an effect in mouldin 
character, and of associations so pleasant an 
profitable. Among the reminiscences of Alford’s 
college days none are more interesting than tho 
account of his friendship with men, who have 
since attained high distinction. The Bishop of 
Lincoln was his successful rival for the Craven 
echolarship, Archdeacon Allen, Dean Blakesley, 
the Poet Laureate and the companion, Arthur 
Hallam, whose early death inspired the tender 
and touching strains of ‘‘ In emoriam,“ were 
among his friends; and amorfg others to whom 
he was introduced was Wordsworth, of an even- 
ing’s conversation with whom we have a 
| lengthened and most instructive record. On 
the influence of such associations it is unneces- 
sary to enlarge, and they were of special value to 
a nature so fine and receptive as that of 
Alford's. 1 

But even more noticeable than his intel- 
lectual was his early spiritual development. 
Nowhere is there a tinge of cant or of morbid 
sentiment, but at a very early age there are 
manifest indications of a strong religious feel - 
ing—a feeling by which the{conduct of his life 
was several What he was at school we 
learn from the testimony of a friend, who, 
writing after his death, says :—‘‘ I have never 
„forgotten our old and unusually warm friend- 
ship at Ilminster, and how kind, good, and 
" 1 Henry Alford was to me in those 
days; and, probably, how much I am in- 
„ debted to his guidance and teaching that I 
have since then been preserved from in 
‘ a course through a life of many changes and 
much early trouble.“ His journals furnish 
abundant evidence that his external ess, 
which so im and benefited his young 
companions, was the natural fruit of his secret 
devotion. How early he was drawn to that 
book, to whose study he devoted some of the 
best labour of after life, may be judged from 
the following entry during his first term at the 
University :— 

‘‘ Lectures, read hard till two, then rowed down the 
river, returned to Hall, worked hard and finished the 
ew Testament. Always estimate men in proportion 
as they estimate this book. A man may be deep read 
in the Scriptures, and full of commentaries and cri- 
ticisms, and yet not be a lover of them ; as a man may 
be intimately versed in the character of another and 
yet not be his friend. The Book hath that advan 
above the Old Testament which the second temple 
had over the first, and for the same reasons; but in 
this respect they differ, the glory of the temple is past 
and the building destroyed, whereas the Book hath its 
glory to come; for an hour is at hand when all nations 
shall come hither to see what God hath done, is doing, 
and will do for their souls.” 

This, from a youth of eighteen, just entering 
on college life, is significant. Reading this, see- 
ing how deep-rooted was his attachment to the 
Book, we do not wonder that he lived to take 
his place in the van of a noble band of English- 
men, who have done so much to promote 
Biblical hterature, and the better understand- 
ing of Holy Scripture in our days. At the same 
time, it is well to remember that.one whose 
whole soul was imbued with the love, as his 
mind was full of the nn of the Book, 
was more than once impugned by blind zealots 
for a supposed heterodoxy on the subject of its 
inspiration. It is interesting to trace in the 
volume, though our space will not allow us to 
do it here, the way in which he was gradually 
drawn into the preparation of his nus opus, 
the editing of the New Testament. Never was 
work commenced under more deeply religious 
convictions, or prosecuted with more conscien- 
i lligence. Heart, as well as brain, were 
engaged in the service, and the high position it 
has won is the fitting reward of the care be- 
stowed in its preparation. The first volume 


* 
wisdom and 2 in dealing Bie 
them, replying to those he deemed unjust wi 
moderation, and profiting by those which sug- 
gested points in which his work might be im- 


proved. His desire was to do good work, and 
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he. would not allow a feeling of 

pride to stand in ita way. His bool „pos- 
ibly, at a future date, have to give glace te 
edition of the New Testament, embody- 
ing the resulte of those advances in classical 
and Biblical learning, on which we may calcu- 
late with some confidence; but in the mean- 
enjoys the deserved ta- 
tion of having produced a work the great value of 
which is both in England and America, 
and which certainly will not be supplanted till 
thers is found a man who writes with the 
abilities and culture necessary for the service, 


irit such as that in which the dean | 


ahd a pi 
e his self-imposed task. Task it never 
was, but pre-eminently a labour of love, In- 
deed, it seems to have the concentration of 
thought and effort on Biblical subjects in oon- 
nection with his pro commentary on the 
Old Testament, and the work of the Revision 
Committee, under which he broke down at the 
very time when the continuance of his life 
seemed most desirable in the interests not only 
of his — Church, but of British Christianity 

in 
in Alford was in the truest sense of the 
word a Broad Churchman, caring little about 
schools, very much about principles, ready to re- 
ogee honour wherever he found it, 
| intensely anxious to break down those 
barriers which ecclesiastical exclusiveness had 
set up. His liberality did not arise out of any 
personal indifference to the different points 
of Christian controversy—for he had decided 
convictions, and could express them very 
strongly when the occasion seemed to re- 
quire it, It was not partial and one-sided, 
for if he associated with Dissenters, even 
in their religious services, as no great ecclesias- 
tical dignitary had done before him, he was just 
as Ted, “excelioncy in men of 
High-Church opinion, as witness the tribute 
of sifvere ‘admiration he pays to the late 
Bishop of Exeter. Above all, it was not 
narrowed and confined by ecclesiastical sym- 
ies, but embraced within its range all who 
oved Christ. The death of such a man was a 
logs to the nation, but in this most attractive 
and delightful biography he being dead yet 
‘* speaketh.” The book is one of rare value, und 
is sure to be a favourite companion of every 

thonghtful Christian student. 
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THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
FOR APRIL. 


The pifeoent number of the British Quarterly 
is distinguished by one or two papers of singular 


— 


} 
ability, although not altogether of equal inte- 
red. ihe ne 


writer of the first article, on ‘‘ Swiss 
„Federal Reform,” for instance, a 
specialist’s acquaintance with his subject. He 
has the constitutions of the Swiss cantons at 
his fingers’ ends, so to speak, but the article 
would be of double the value if it were written 
in a somewhat more lively style. The next 
article; on the contrary, “ The Monotheism of 
“ sm, is of the most remarkable inte- 
rest, first, from the nature of the subject, but 
still more so from the attractive manner in 
which the subject is treated. Its si ability 
wild ‘te guSieiont to give character to any 
journal, Its object is to describe and illustrate 
the. earliest human conceptions of the Deity. 
Jet, on our own ground, we must take an ex- 
ion to it. The author says that to imagine 
‘‘that man in his 2 the great pro- 
„blem of existence, by the intuitive conception 
‘‘ of a Divine Author of all things, is to assume 
„too much, and to assign to him an acumen in 
‘‘theosophic investigation to which the history 
„of human progress in other directions offers 
„% analogy.”, Certainly, it is not to be 
imagined that any one did this by intuitive oon- 
ception. But what was his first conception ? 
It is thus stated 
„But there is yet a something which pervades 
ans influences all, which gladdens and revivifies 
all, without which the whole earth seems dead: this is 
light or heat, for he has not yet learnt to separate the 
two. Here, then, is the agent of which he has been in 
search ; and above him, in all its glory, far higher than 
even his mental flight can reach, is the orb from 
whence this universal power proceeds. And in the 
East, the region of the sun, isit to be wondered at 
that man in early ages bowed down before the Lord of 
day and owned him for his God? Ex Oriente lux is 


true in more senses than one, for from the rising of the 
— came man’s first dim idea of God; and from the | 


* the first rays of intellectual light into the 
world,” 


To trace this idea to its origin, its rami- 
fications, 
history of 


human race, is what is 
the wri 


ter. But are we not to reco 


one by 
186 an 


Light weothi. tie ben, wicaip-—o doula 
: un wor a 

from that 22 revelation ? — scholars, 
we imaging think so, and so we think. In fact, 


wounded | 


and its corruptions, through the 
the 
antecedent fact? Was there not, first of all, a | Broth 


: 


without such a revelation it is impossible to 


the purchase of railways 


ee mee. 


influence public 


—— 


| 


tion” condemned 


void the “intuitive 
the wr He 


satisfactorily presented in 
inst this paper, which i ; Aud 
most profoundly interesting | i developed that iis 


recently appeared. in Euglish periodi 


8 
= 
5 
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article, de could be 
made than from * * mythology to 
railways. In this, the ments in ** of 
) the State are sub- 
to a close examination—the conclusion, | ; 
we are glad to see, being that the State should 
certainly not purchase them. We are glad to 
taken in hand, for there are 


I 
3 


8 
17 
75 


classes who are doing their best 
inion in the opposite direction. 
A paper on Middlemarch” contains a careful 
critical study of that book, in which its 

we may say, its one blot, is hit, vis: 
„Eliot not unnaturally attributes too much 
„moral influence to opportunity, because she 

“ —— 2972 4. ht which ia alone = door he has the chance 
„in en oppor y- »The Battle 

1 Creed aud Freedom in French Protes- 8 Ie Fy 
“tantism”’ is a history of the prossedings of the | sunk 

recent Synod of the Reformed Church in Franoe 

—of which we know and care too little in Eng- 
land. The writer brings out the acapen dane 
of thought and the high spirit of French : 
testantism as well as its unmistakeable pre- 
"tpg for a separation of Church and 


ion. 


% gravo is of great use as a sort of Deus ex 
machina. He finds himself ing in the 


have come in France to conclusion may be under- 
stood sufficiently, by the study of M. Bersier’s admi- 
‘rable historical introduction his ‘History of the 
Synod." The Reformed Church, it must be remembered, 
is at present a Church established, but in 1848 M. de 
G n and M. Frédéric Monod broke off from it, in 
the interest of Evangelicalism, and formed the admirable 
Eglise Libre, which now numbers forty-two congrega- 
tions. The mass of the Protestant remained 
behind, much divided in feeling, but all claiming to 
represent§the venerable Ale Reform But before 
the lapse of a quarter of a cen both the t 
parties have come to see the freedom the 8 is 
absolutely essential toa church. The Liberals, being a 


ö. a minority who have — 22 2 8 
grown old standards and doctrine, have an | 
motive to get rid of a control which expressly nefases 

to the church the independent 


him from bed ways her 
daughterly attentions. Thie Lizzie has a lover, 
who is no other than Alfred, Lily's brother. 


character in whose pre- 
uch of satire— 


dislike now assumes a more 


of innovation. | ) 
Accordingly on the first day of 1. on the questige young man resolves to 
whether the Church should return to the father, and seek hie wa 
Gevernment for calling it ther, M. Colani took attraoted by the — 
occasion to announce their position. I and my friends thean fo towes 


love liberty as much as any one; for ve are ali partisans Old Martha— 
of the separation of Church and Sate. 

We do not altogether agree in the two 
articles which follow, and which close the 
number. The first is on Aristotle, based upon 
the posthumously 1 work of Mr. Grote, 
in which, although some deficiencies are well 
exposed, there is too great a tone of deprecia- 
tion, of that great writer. We are inclined 
say the same of the sweeping condemnation 
passed upon Mr. Froude’s ‘‘ English in Ire- 
‘land in the Eighteenth Century.“ It is just 
a little too poe ote but there is no ques- 
tioning the vigour of the writing. The Con- 
e tempora iterature is as usual—no, as 
always—admirable. 


who falls in love with Lily, and is mainly: 

tial in rescuing her from the wiles of Sheldrake. 
Musgrave turns out to be the father of Lily and 
Alfred, who overcome utterly by the beauty 
and the singing of Lily, now to scheme 
for their deliverance from the hands ef Shel- 
drake—who is 42 — out witted in the end, 


ouse where Old W 


— ee i a ae ie | 


SOME RECENT NOVELS.* 


Mr, Farjeon unites peculiar realism with 
real fineness of sentimeut, occasional touches of 


„ 
clever touches. 


truest pathos with something of stage trick, and 
has the power of dealing with social questions 


in rather a direct manner, without interfering | typi 
in any way with the development of a good 

plot. Of all his novels perhaps the present 
shows him most fully in his strength at once as 
a maker of plot and as a social reformer. It is 


pital,” and follows out the 
completeness and ingenuity. 


true he has in most of his novels tou ) %% Mh hospi t’ he repeated, 

| questions, but on the whole gama ively when | from Vell, in the first 2 i 
compared with this, which pretty well des : n a good advertisoment. It 
the whole cirouit of great present-day - bat you've 


ties. The — — influences of music-halls, 
and their inevitable associations ; the defects cf 
our dlixe 33 nage to 2 ojo 
swindling ; e extrava power 
hands of — magistrates, 


in 


b 


a 
< 


in the — ag ony in bis 
especially towards the strugglin in many 4°? . 
cases; the absurdity of the laws relatin to oe WT. on 
Church burial rites, and the way in which | fellows 
these bear on Nonconformists; the Lerrible way gone they it 
in which the faculties of poor pointsmen an real a 


8 


are sometimes hardly responsible, beca 


» London's Heart. By B. L, Fanaron, author ot 
4 Grif,” * „ Ke. lu tbree vulumes. 
ers 


2 80 Castle, By Hua Kivcauey. (Macmillen 
Wil she Bear i? A Tale of the Weald. (Samuel 


others on railways are overtaxed, 5 that 0 
use 


17 


of Mr. Dickens in scctlontal so 


ints, has a distinctive note, and a wark- 


Tina „Sou ton · atroet. 
l Leila. tSabopeon Lew and Co.) 


all his own; and of all ourliving writers 


on Musgrave by - and by, that she nearly weans 


Pat Min — 


in spite of his moves.” There are some 
good charactors am the dwellers in the 


390 THE NONCONFORMIST. 
the one most qualified to take Dickens’ place. We | The Good Voices: a Child's Guide to the Bible. By | teristic story 
have read ' Heart with t — the Rev. Epwim A. Ar orr, M. A., head master of the 
interest, and can recommend it to our ers, | City of London School. (London: Macmillan and Co.) 
without fear of their being disappointed. Mr. Abbott has succeeded in a difficult task. He has 


Unless Mr. Henry Kingsley bas some under- 
hand satiric in hott Castle, it is 
difficult to find its real drift, though not difficult 
to see cleverness in it. Lord ott is an 
eccentrico—a bachelor—who scatters abroad his 
money in the most remarkable ways, and is 
epee gph Ape yah fg = ee ht omen 

rhymes— 
most * ies of favourite Of his 
manifold adventures—his love affairs with dairy - 


maids, 1 et hoc us omne—of 
surmised loss of hi brother Sir Arthur, and 


in which individual and national traits are 
dextrously hit off, as witness this :— 
“TI think fighting 


i 


a most respectable man, allows the soft im- 
peachment,” : 


0 ott Castle in its main features, how - 


ever, is slim and inadequate, and strikes us as 
lacking 
tion and coon gry bs 
tinguish some of Mr. 
novels. 


at once the completeness of construc- 
literary form which dis- 
Henry Kingsley’s earlier 


= 


and compressed 
sages lead us to expect better work from: the 
same hand ere very long. 

„Saint Cecilia” is like its heroine, Constance, 
somewhat languid. We have read it with care; 
and confess that a passage here and there has 
struck us with a sense of freshness; but the 
whole is strained, unnatural, and wants balance 
— ve. What is the use in a work of 

on 


2 of using blanks, as though these were 
— of real names? Colonel Guilford is 
than most of the characters ; but the con- 
cluding portion is a fair specimen of the feeble- 
— which is too much resorted to nowa- 
ays by a certain class of third-rate story- 
writers. And generally we are suspicious of 
novels into w a great deal of art criticism 
and art talk is wro 


and ! —— for such in most cases 
indicates the kind of weakness that cannot face 
common interests. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


John, whom Jesus Loved. By James Cor noss, A. M., 
D. D., .&c. (Elliot Stock.) This book consists of six 
lectures, as we judge, devoted to the life and work of 
St. John. The tirst three describe the man as he ap- 
pears in the Gospel history, and through the subsequent 
and less clear medium of tradition. The other chapters 
are concerned with his writings and influence. It is not 
quite evident for what class of readers this book was 
written. It is scarcely edifying enough for some, or 
critical enough for others. It would have been a better 
book had it less or more of each. Dr. Culross holds the 
traditional view respecting the apostle and his writings, 
and to this we should offer no objection, provided no 
reasons were given for his opinions, The general reader 
must be content with a dogmatic statement on critical 
questions from a teacher who wishes to instruct him in 
spiritual matters. And it is unjust to those who devote 
themselves to critical inquiries to have their studies 
prejudged by unqualified readers of a book like this. 
The notes which are appended to the text read too 
much like the instructions of an attorney to an advo- 
ay spt preci Nagata yng ict di 

us great apostle, His writi 
ate expounded in part, and their aim set forth. There 
is an appendix devoted to various traditions, and a poem 
on the supposed continuance of John in the world. 

How is it that no reference is made to Mr. Browning’s 
ane Is Dr. Culross unacquainted 


produced a simple book for young children, but one 
which will both instruct and interest them. His good 
voices issue from the natural world around and above us, 
from the Bible, and from within us. We ourselves prefer 
the voices of natural objects, such as stars and snowflakes, 
but this little guide must be tested by those for whom 
it is written. 


The Student Handbook to the University and Col- 
leges of Oxford. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This 
handbook has been carefully edited from authentic 
% sources by an editor appointed by the Delegates of the 
6% Press.” This is a most useful manual, and deserves to 
be widely known. It contains all the information that 
can be needed by those who propose to enter Oxford 
through any of the avenues now open tothe University. 
From the subjects of examination to the cost of living, 
all the details are given. 


The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. Complete 
Edition. (Macmillan and Co.) This will be a very 
welcome volume to many. Mr. Lowell’s faculty comes 
out favourably when he is set in comparison with 
himself—a test which few poets bear well. His readers 
have bere ample chance to make such comparisons ex- 
haustively, if they choose to take the pains. Here we 
have Mr. Lowell's earliest and latest, bis most serious and 
his most humorous, pathetic: and satirical, lyrical and 
extravagant, legendary and patriotic. All styles he 
has essayed, and all with great success. He has always 
fervour, and often more—the captivating turn of the 
inspired poet ; the charm, the tone, the accent that 
takes the soul, vibrates, and is remembered. Mr. Lowell 
is best known in this country by bis Biglow Papers,” 
which, ffull of Yankee character, satiric purpose and 
bold figure, gained him world-wide reputation. It will 
perhaps surprise many to find such compositions as a 
% Legend of Brittany,” here, its dainty finish and 
delicate feeling for nature being almost worthy of Keats. 
Some of the short poems are very beautiful, but space 
fails us to enumerate them ; we must be content to send 
our readers to this every way neat little volume. | 


Gleanings, 


The nightingale and the cuckoo were heard in 
Epping Forest on Sunday. 

„ Feminary is the latest American abbreviation 
of female semi , 

It is not advisable to go out of doors without any- 
mes on your head, or into society without anything 

i 


Paupers are leaving the workhouse of St. G 8, 
. ‘gp Pond because water ety 
substituted fer at dinner. 

Boxes, it is said, govern the world—the cartridge 
box, the ballot- box, the jury-box, and last, though 
not least, the bonnet-box. 

A lady now in Edinburgh wears a mole-skin 
mantle, manufactured from the coats of nearly 600 
moles captured on her own property ! 

There were realised in 1870, 1400 cwt. of amber, 
worth 60,000/., from dredging upon the shores of 
the Baltic. It is also found in a bluish clay bed in 
Eastern Prussia, and elsewhere in limited quantities. 

A very self-sufficient and foolish person said one 
day to a lady, ‘‘I should certainly have succeeded 
rapidly and brilliantly if my absurd modesty 
Here the lady interrupted him, saying, ‘‘ Remember 
the good old rule, never speak ill of the absent.” 

„Why,“ asked a governess of her little 
do we pra to give us our daily bread ! 
don’t we for four days, or five days, ora weck f 

„We want it fresh,” replied the ingenuous child. 

A young man on a visit to another much his 
senior, accidentally threw down and broke ba- 
rometer, which the latter much valued ; observing 
the consternation of his young visitor, he imme- 
diately relieved him byfobserving, with a smile, that 
he — not remember ever having seen the mercury 
so low. 


At 282 — 48 > Meteo, a * 
E learned’ shat’ he bad teat his mathe and 


remarked to the 


to an intelli 

thes the Irish n dt 4 Nad 

replied the * S ak pa 
ri “but the t 

harder ones after they arrive there. = 


told Wendell Phillips that if his business in life was 
he t to go south, wheie 
worth thinking 


they do it. is 

of, replied, Philips, ‘and what in your busines 
in life?” To save men from hell,” replied the 
ini se ease end attend to you 
” replied ps. 


DICKENS AND THE UNDERGRADUATE. — 


CHARLES : 
| The Atheneum publishes the following charac- 


A Cum Rerort.—A Boston minister once | del 


66 Sir, 


Und ing that you insert Rh in yourSerial, 
I send = some.” To which Dickens answered : 
‘*Sir,—We do not insert Rhymes without Reason.” 


the morning to loosen the cork, put the bottle into 
a pan of water, and bring the water to boiling heat; 


the coffee is then to be poured off clear, and 
latter portion strained. 
Mr. CHoaTeE ConQquERING A JuRY.—We once 


the 


trations and argnments. We looked at the jury to 
discover the cause of this seemingly : 
ture of mind and force. Eleven of them were pal - 
bly convinced ; the twelfth, the foreman, a hard · 
ended, unimaginative, unimpressible man of 
business, had on his face a look of incredulity, 
Choate devoted three hours to the task of breaking 
down the will of this one man, and of compelling 
him to admit the r of 3 which was 
foreign to his habits of thought. He did not 
and we then thought he never would until he 
had conquered this disheliever. It for some 
time years of talking would be of no avail. At 
last, however, the hard codntenanoe softened, the 
stony eyes were moistened, the lips lost their 
rigi ity—in short, the whole man Then 
Choate concluded his argument in a few quiet and 
Ts sentences, and sat down, sure of a verdict. 


Whipple. 


Births, Harringes, und dal — 


[A uniform cha One Shilling ( is made 
Jor 1 under this 2 which 
postage-stamps will be received. <All such ans 
nouncements muat be a by the name 
and address of the sender. ] 

MARRIAGES, 


NIGHTINGALE—BROWN.—April 3, at ‘the Congrege- 
tional Church, Waterlod, near Liverpool, by the Rey. T. B. 
— K —— 2 of — to Diana 

ry, fourt ughter obert Brown, Esq., Manager 
Commercial Bank, St. John’s Newfoundland. 

McEWEN—DALTON.—April 8, at Westminster Chapel, 
G. A. McEwen, sone of the late J. McEwen, of Perth, to 
Rosamond Mary, daughter of Mr. J. Dalton, Millbank- 
street, Westminster. 

WRIGHT—BRIGGS,—April 8, at the New Gravel-pi 

hurch, Hackney, Robert William, son of the late R. J. P. 
Wright, Esq., to Mary, daughter of the late T. Briggs, 
Esq., both of Clapton-square. 

HARVEY—WHITING.—April9, at the Friends’ M - 

Leeds, William, son of Thomas Harvey, Ash 

ngley, to Anna Maria, eldest daughter of John 
Whiting, t-villas, Headingley, near Leeds. 

CROSLAND—DONCASTER.—April 9, at the Friends’ 
Meeting House, Bakewell, Robert Firth Crosland, 

Nook, Cleckheaton, to Lucy Maria 
daughter of Daniel Doncaster, Broomhall 

ARMISTEAD—HOTHAM.—April 9, at 
ing House, Bakewell, Joseph John Armistead, of Leeds, 
Sarah Hotham, daughter of the late Jams Hotham, al 


ALLEN—TUCKWELL.—-April 9, at nal 
Caled Allen BA, of Myrtle Spring Ce 
9 near She! 
to Moxy, eldest Magst of HI Teske. "eq of Dawlish: 
BARRON—THOMPSON Big 10, at the 
Church, Rev 


Rev. H Barron, pastor of the 
land — to Elisa 


Chapel, Royston, by the — Ean in Corbold assisted by 
Edwin 
the 23 B. Briggs, of Madagascar, the Rev. Charles Jukes, 
of Antananarivo, Madegascar, to Emma Zilpah, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Goodman, Royston. 
ASPLAN D—RUSSELL.— April 12, at Lewins Mead 22 
Bristol, by the Rev. W. . son of the 
A. 8. one ag the Mi and of pg 
field, to Olivia, youn of 
late James Russell, Esq. 
DEATHS. 
CRANFIELD.—April 6, at 632, Southwark-bridge-road, Mr. 
TH- rr en 
a ul memher o „ anda er 
of many of its institutions, aged 71. wes N 
SULLY.—April 9, at Cros pill House, Bri , Elise, 
wife of J. W. Sully, in her 68th year. ve tsure 


I KInaHAN’s LL Wutsxy—This most celebrated 
icious old mellow spirit is 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, 
wholesome than the finest Cognac 


Arn 16, 1878. 3 391 
BANK OF ENGLAND. ons supply of mest hes beencu mle. Thetede] WILL HILL soHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, 
(Prom Wednesday's Gasette.) 8 70 907 a. Wann | 
Account, putsuent 11 g RICHARD F. WII D. Lu end 
An Acorns wor ending N en Sie oe. 33 3 11s ia 
188UB DEPARTMENT. Prime small do. ; : 044 Philologicel Society, de, 
Notes issued... t Devt.et1015,100| “ - - - 1 


| 


Securities . . 
— 


5 


£36,857,625 £36,857,525 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


2 
Fz 


the 
of the 


NETTLESHIP, Red., B. A., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ’s Coll, Camb.; 2nd Clase Classical Tripos, 1866, 
Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA | | Lavy Restpant—Mise COOKE. 
April 10,1878. Faam May, Deputy Chief Cashier. the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM | The SUMMER TERM commences Trunapay, the 24th 


— April 1873. 1 

Hotoway’s P1i.s.—Geod Spirits: Every one has fre- EWING MACHINES, Pee een oe ae Sees en, Oe 
8 8 menden EA e BA.ie 

[) NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON SCHOOL. 


Head Master T. HEWITT KEY, M.A, F.RS. 


inspecting and comparing Vice Master—B. B HORTON, M.A. Pullow of Bt, Peter's 
ape of n SUMMER TERM, 1878, will begin for vew pupils on 
SEWING MACHINES. n 


It is abs claimed for al Sewing Machine, camellias = 2 few min Si wath too the 
t is absurd! most ever ; , ilway, and only a utes’ 
rr eee other Reltwoye 

purposes. 


rn btb, may be obtelued at the Office of the College. 
„ offer this JOHN ROBSON, B. A., Secretary to the Council. 


thom may be EXCHANGED efter auc nde telel, fer any | WY ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR 8OHOO 
CORN EXCHANGE, Manx Lanz, Wednesday, April 9, | €m™ maybe EXCHANGED after one month's trial, for guy N * 


other kind, without charge for use. BISHOP STORTFORD, HERTS. 
The weather since Monday has heen cold and showery TWO SCHOLARSHIFS will be offered for 
Foreign errivals to this port have deen moderate; on the to Boarders entering the School 


coast malt. The attendance at to-day’s market was very SMITH & Co., 69, EDGW ARE ROAD, £18, for boys between fourteen and 
limited, and dot very little passed in any article, at the prices 


day. AND N — — 
CHARLES STREET, SOHO, LONDON. — —— 
M 8 " (ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWISHAM, 
. 3 8 for the EDUCATION of the SONS of MINISTERS. 
Essex and Kent, | Pras— 5 TETTENHALL COLLEGE, | The tas BALA TRARLY 1 N of 2 
bn 3 Grey .. % STAFFORDSHIRE. Ava 2 : een SON lenin 2. 
White :e ee : Heap Master. B BLD STREET, FINSBURY (kindly lent for the 
ui mee. 60 | ae 2 4 — 2 ALEXANDER 148 N Eg. M4. Lend. — 
: , G3| e e Wirt eee eee e eee 
- e Ssconp Master. 
Veins SS Cane JAMES SHAW, Enq. Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- TROUD LADIES COLLEGE, BESOHES' 
Distilling. . „ 32 38 Englishfeed .. 21 28 sity, 1 ; and of First Class in Classical Honours ’ , The HOWARD 
Foreign we 29 81 * potato. 26 31 at the First B. A. Examination, London University. Principals— Misees . 
Scotch feel — — Assistant Masters. | SUMMER TERM will begin Tuurspay, May let. 
“——- frith Ba .. 16 20 n College, Combridg’, Classios and g N 
„ % neal ene — 
W Frour— perial Prussian 1 LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
Ticks .. .. 81 88 Town made 47 54 Bede assisted by superior English aud Foreign Masters. 
Herrow .. . 33 38 Best country ARCHIBALD GU SCHOOL will REOPEN on Monpay, April 28th. 
Small 6%¼ % lh — households ee 44 47 Arts, London — * — 
Exyptian. .. 32 34 Norfolk&Suffolk $8 42 Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 


2 r eee 
BREAD, Wednesday, April 9. — The prices in the Metro- g. DICKINSON. 1 . A CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 
pele ee See. per Se, Teal, C08 te 8d. | 


PROVISIONS, Monday, April 14.—The arrivals this week H EATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 
from Ireland were 35 firkins * and 2,219 bales LEICESTER. 


; foreign ports 16,21 butter, 963 . 
Bg tg eden ead, tao macht often batter are | EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by the 
not enfficient to meet the demand; prices have advanced 26. French, Italian, Lati — 1 — M oa 
has advanced 2s. per ct., but in Hamburg no 


ics, taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. 
* „ NI the immediate direction of | field. 
COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Thursday, April 10.— Misses Miall and competent Governesees, 
The house is and situated in a and , 
Trade is rather quiet here. Amongst vegetables * have Locality, — — 5 — high and healthy | poorer 


some new carrots, turnips, and F CONTRIBUTIONS can be paid at the Central Office, 15, 
* ™ Terms, with references, forwarded on application. uckingham-street, . 


a Lr and Co's, 1 


5 W. 
RENCH PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR * 
: n o. B. P. BOSANQUET, Secretary. 

week in 1872 we received 15,844; in 1871, 8,599; In 1870 YOUNG LADIES.—MONTMORENCY HOUSE, J a 
eee had Ta he | ee ene, bung pene Diplo CSS rere r ragten nest rei 
ca no tance. 1 one, ’ 
The of took has beeu tolerably large, aud aiore than IN by Englis Preach aed Geran : * 3 me = 

ion oi n. The NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING will be 
poy Remy i. held at the CONGREGATIONAL ROOMS, 18, Boath. 
own grasing Edle of Finebury, on Tuseoay, Apri 22nd. The will 

, but the q oo ee i & See, ER CUNLIFFE, E, at 
Nortel 3 — EASTER TERM will commence Ar IL 28th. CH ARLES FOX VARDY, Hon. Sec. 
abont 1,600; from other parts 
Scotland 68, and from ireland 1 YDROPATHY |—JACKSON HOUSE, | [J] NITBD KINGDOM ALLIANCE 
best ewes unt benehvear iat . A PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION in of the 
Gs, 6d. per Blbs., aud ditto 24. per nnen RMISSIVE PROHIBITORY LIQUOR ‘BILL will be 
Jambs have been disposed of at from 8s. to 9s Bibs.) he house j held in EXETER HALL on Tuurspay, April 24th. Chair 
Calves have been quiet, and without change. Pigs have 2 — ** taken clock by the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
sold at about late rates. At Deptford there have been 365 — * t aye 
beasts from Hamburg. — — — — bones t, in eminently from n 22 Bar t., H- 
Per Sibs., to sink the offal. for pursuing the system during the autumn and Maine, ge of „. 

lat. bensti 4 701 10| 1 weeted 5 10 7 6 e 8 *—from week, , 

coarse . coarse T 
Seed ee on pnt 
Pineda 6 0 6 3\Pimeeml 6 8 8.8 
— * nr DUCATION.—DR. MARTIN REED, of 


Neat om. porkers 
Lamb, 88. Od. to 95. 04. 1 21 ORE, HASTINGS, Boards and 
METROPOLITAN] MEAT MARKET, Monday, April 


—— 


Terme Fifty to One Hundred Guineas. 


1832 THE - NONCONFORMIST. 
BArrisr 4 ANNIVERSARIES, 167. dn Evening, May Ist. ! 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
— Ape 18th, ~ Annual Public Meeting et Exeter Hall. Chairman—Hugh 
BRITISH AND IRISH, ROME MISSION 3 12 of Tole 2 Revs. Chas, 
2 . —— — 2 — 11 peg ey 
Thursday Morning, April 24th. 


Inrropucrory Prayer Meerina. 


At the Mission House, Castle-street, Holborn. The Rev. Dr. 
Brock wil! preside. e 


Thureday Rvening. O April 24th. 
BAPTIST BUILDING FUND. 


Cc 
the Reve. J. . Spurgeon, — | 
| eb en ep P. Bacon, Req, at Seve 
Delek. Tea and Coffee will be provided at Six o’elock. 
Friday Evening, April 25th. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
{Welsh . — De The Chaitman—J. H. Pu see, Be, 


255775 F. 0. Dein Darien sagan; ana 6. ana. Gui, of Bee 
Ley, April 27th. 


Chair to 
Leonean Misstonary SERMONS AND J vides | 
Strvices. 


In the Chapels of the Metropolis, © For partictlars 
Misvionary Herald foe hott - ” 


| Monday Morning, April 28th. 
BAPTIST UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 
Auntal Session at the — — Hol- 
born. Chairman B. B. Underkill, Leg., LL. 
Intropvcrory Drvorrona. wit 


Te commente at Eleven o clock. Chaitmau’s Ina raral 
Address, Repert of Committee, Report of Revision Com: 
mittee on Constitution. 


Soi aT CaNNOn-streetT Hore. 1x THe 
EVENING. 


wes es Landels, T. Herwood Pattiso 
Aho MA — Ten and Coffee 
at Six pm. Tickets 

une Re igri eth 


N. „ ect SOOTIKTT. 


„ Of Notti ; Thos, 
— 2 Culross, D. D., af and 
grim Chair to be taken at Hall-past | 22 


Tuesday Morning, April 29th. 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Annual Members’ M at the Mission House, Castle- 
street, Holborn. Chair to be taken by Wm. Stead, Esq., of 
Southport, et Half-past Ten o'clock. 


Afterneon, April 29th. 
BRITISA ‘and IRISH HOME MISSION. 


Revs 4 rs SEVENTY- 


ote doom at | 
T. W. u F H Fe 
* 


and J. 


Thursday Morning, May ist. 
BAPTIST UNION oF GREAT BRITAIN 
anata ten ee 


the Sunday. 


afew, Eanes Rochdale, Speakers —The Y 


Samuel 


Friday Evening, May 2nd. : 
heated 1405 e 
ION, 


(Gerson UNION of ENGLAND 
„ apd WALES. 


The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION of ENGLAND and 
WALES will be held in LONDON on the 12th, 13th, 14th, 
and 16th days of Max next. 

Chairman—the Rev. B. R. CONDER, M. A., Leeds. 

MONDAY * Irn. — The Annual Business 94 I 


A Chapel. ill be 
Fire doc . e Pastors 
e 


* Ur ; 
su urches and other representa- 
tive mem — 

ſor the oe will not be — until 


Toxspar, May lern, au p Faipar, Max 167. — The 
Assembly will meet in Finsbury Chapel on each day at 
9.30 am. Papers will be read by the Rev. S. Martin on 
“The revival of spiritual life in the churches”; by the 
Rev. J. R. Thomson, M.A., on The influence ‘of recent 
scientific discussions and discourses on the religious life of 
England” ; tee . Pe 8 Pearson on The desirability of 
a conference 0 hurches on practical religion ”; and 
Eeq., on At at public wor- 
Ks Resolutions on public questions will also be sub- 
mitted for consi 
WEDNESDAY, May 14rH.—A prayer-meeting, having 
reference to discussion on The revival of spiri- 
tual liſe in the churches,” will be held in the Lecture-hall of 
22 oul Union at Nine am. The Rev. S. Heb- 
teh v 


Fripay, May 16Tn.—A Public Meeting will be held in 
Finsbury Chapel. Chair to be taken at 6.30 pm. Addresses 
will be the young, end wel by the Rev. Dr. aw, he ay faith of 


AH. W. 
imits RINT olle 3 She ; un . dy the 
Pena W. Braden on The — of Ultramontanism. 2 


enen. 


take purt in any of the 
discussions by the reading of short papers 
ALEXANDER HANNAY, Secretary. 
18, Sonth-street, Finsbury, : April 1 15, 1878. 


OUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 


ven o clock. 


ASSOCIA- 


The TWENTY-EIGHT, ANNUAL MEETING will 
4 (0. N in EXETER HALL, TVEsDpAT Eveninc, 


The t Hon. the Lari of SHAFTESBURY, K. O., will 
reside, and will be supported by Sir Thomas "Chambers, 
M., Bead Recorder of London; the Rev. C, Dallas 
: of St. Paul’s, Ouslow. uare; the Rev. 
estminater ; ** Rev. John HI. James, 
an Conference; the Rev. 
Stepney Taberuacle; aud 


D. D., 1 of the Wesle 
Archibald G. Brown, Minister 
the Rev. William Arthur, M.A 

The doors will 8 at Seven, and the meeting will 
commence at half-past Seven. 


Ca 
— ide: 
Warren Hall and Co., 88, Ca 


TU — Alvey, 119, Newington Causeway ; 
eBook Society, Er 107 Williams 8 Loõyd, 


— S Ef 


e ee M 
ING of the SU REY 
held v. v.) in CAMBERW ELL NEW-ROAD CON6RE. 


ONAL CHAPEL on TukspaY EVENING, the 22nd 


of April, 1873. 
Cie is be taken at Seven o'clock. 
8 
W. P. TIDDY, Hon. Secs. 


— VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


Mra, WASHING? Ton WILK R YONG A onde Conducted 


instruction 
German 
— —ä— by competent Mastere 
THE LONDON anp GENERAL PERMANENT 
LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
 YVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shara, £40. Subseri 5e. Entrance Fee 
1. per 
837, STRAND, W. c. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Hon. the Barl of Lichfield. 
H Esq., Q. C., M. F. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, MP. 
CHAIRMAN yr eden 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 
N or small sums received on 
short notice. Shares 
7 N ready to be advanced on F 
oney y advanc on Freehold or 


W. R SELWAY Managing Director. 


MFORT in BED for INVALIDS, by using 
the VICTORIA INVALID REST; which end enables the 
| eet pt er „e., without 


deposit, repayable t 
gay nag Rang say Rn gy 


fatigue.— III — Ip 
Rest Depot,“ ” 19, ‘Tamab’s Conduit-strect, WC C. — 


. The first ballot | 


art rR — * 


annum upon 


EDMUND A. oy (Messrs. Pontifex and 
Wood, Bho ian) 5 of the Cape Copper Mining 
1 Tate Ee Bale 4 — Director of the 
— . eh 
Lieut. ol A.W 


lane, E. 
8. W.; 


C.; Messrs, Cocks, 2 au 
; Lancashire 


2 wk Ringe 


Cooke, Esq 
8 Mark 
mer — * Son; Bristol, Mesers. 


Secretary ( in.)—Stephen B 50 N 
Gees -f and 1 18, Cornhill, London, E. 0. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS: ” 
Mr. Richardson's report, which — ‘the p pros- 
tus, merits the careful perusal of intending investors, and 
furnishes a full and detail of the mines, their pro- 


duce, and their capabilities. At pages 7 and 8 of such report 
will be found his —3 5 of the profits to be made when the 

liances. They are of the most satisfactory nature, and 
bold out the prospect of very dividends, 

Mr. Richardson a 

after the completion of n ore 
raised from the to s, yielding a 

140,000, 2. That this output may be in to the 
extent of 30,000 tens in the second. a net profit 


mines are worked on a large scale and with the best 
estimates that—1. In the fret, 12 
paying the dest of production in e of 27 por ton, 
creased 
year, 
of £210,000. 3. Aud that in the third year 40,000 tons of 


ore may be Ba which would yield a net profit oi £280,000. 


Copies of the prospectus, Mr. Ric and 
forms of application for shares may be had of the bankers, 
brokers, an solicitors, and at the Company’s offices. .- 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


et E C for every purpose. — 230, Finsbury- place, Ma 


us. . : 


ONDON. —SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 

HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomebury, WC. 
Beds, from 18. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in: the 
Visitors’ Book. 

FE os more than satisfied; we are truly y, delighted 40 
1 8 quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 


y high Shirley’s to all our frienda,” J. 
— 1. 

As on al — Hl visits, I can testify that this in the 
most comf home I find when away from home. W. B 
Harvey, Frome. 

fel." visiting various places in England the pain come te 


in view of its combin 
fort and respecta ity, with the mony waite dine 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence."—J. K. Kanon 
Toronto, C.W. 


Horse POLYTECHN IC, 309, Street. 
—LENT.—Fuel: what shall we burnt ew and 
important Lecture, Professor Gardner.—The Worlds 
abote: New Astro 1 Lecture, by Mr. . with 


Spectral and Dioramie Effects, Dr. Crofe, 
nd New Comical and — 
lend aE Effects 7 Bal, by Ms enter- 
Admission, 18. Open twice daily, 12 to Sand 


* 


ercy Vere.— How Jane 
Orwell Iughes, with 8 
tainmentb. 
7 to 10. 


OR the BLOOD is the EIER S. 
Deuteronomy, chap. Xii., verse 23. 


(LAREE'S W n BLOOD 


The GREAT BLOOD Pn and RESTORER 
For 82 the blood from all impuri 


I 
For Scrofula, | Sie Dera sr Ya, 
permanent cure. 


it is a never 
It Cures 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the D. 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 


Cures Blood ahd Skin Diseases, 


Cures Glandular from Aff. 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 050 
From whatever cause arising 
As this Mixture is pleasant nt to the taste, and warranted 
free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Broncistor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test its value. 
Thousands of 8 from all parts. 


2 


Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and in cases containing ui 
eee IIe. e ene to 3 27 
cure in the 


ty of long cases—B 
CESS AND ND D "PATENT 7 MEDICINE VENDORS 


— * nited Kingdom and A 
on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale All Patent Medicine Houses, 


Aprn, 16, 1873. 


ä — — — >. 


HRE NONCONFORMIST. 


—— — 


Jou BENNETT'S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 


— Bennet’ Gold Preseuatton Watchen, 20 guinea, 30 


neas, 40 gu 
Jo n Bennett's Indies’ gold keyless watches, from 10 guineas. 
* Bennett 's silver watches, with keyless action, from 


John 2 ’s gold keyless half-chronometers, from 30 to 
Soha Bennetts n rere 


John r pensated for varia- 
hn Bennetts Faden hale in potions, and need no hey 

John 12 the quarters, 
from 30 gu 


John Bennett's e richly gilt drawing-room clocks, classic de 


John Beunett's marble dining-room clocks, with antique 


bronzes. 
John 1 18-carat ball- marked Ichains and choice 
jewe 
John Bennett’s clock and watch manufactory, 65 and 64, 
Cheapside. 
In return for a £10 note, free and safe, pet post, rey ee of 
Bennett’s lady’s gold watches, perfect for time, beauty, and 
workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, and damp-tight. 
Gold chains at manufacturer’s — post-office order.— John 
Bennett, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


DWARD WADSWORTH, ORGAN 


and 10s. 64; Sleeve Links, 7s. 64. ; Shirt — 
Pins, 33. Gd. and 5s. 6d. ; "Bingle-stone Rings, 5s. 
of finger obtained by cutting hole in card, Crosses, 
and 7s. 6d. Price ist free.—W. HOLT, * All Saints- 
road, Westbourne Park, London, W. 


R ELLY’S ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
manufactured for Her Majesty, are the only a 

ments of English manufacture that received any award at the 

Paris and Dublin Exhibitions. A liberal allowance to the 


clergy.—11, Charles-st Berners-street. Price lists free. 
Secondhand Pianos 22 : 


ARMONTIUMS, by Grtpert L. Burn. 
Improved ENGLISH ANUFAOTURE, suitable for 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 


Concert Rooms, Private Families, &, * Price Lists on 


a at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 
on, W. 


HOICE FLOWER SEEDS FOR SPRIN G, 

1873.—- Twelve beautiful varieties for n Garden, 

&c., including double German Aster, and Ten-Week Stocks, 

Sweet Peas, Mignonette, and Scarlet Linum. With full 

cultural directions and descriptive labels, post free, 14 Penny 

Stamps. Twenty-five and Fifty Varieties, 26 and 50 stamps 
| DANIELS BROTHERS, Seed Growers, Norwich. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 


“AGUA AMARELLA” 
Restores the Human Hair = its pristine hue, no matter at 


what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 

SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S, 
and see that you have none other than their genuine 
Articles. 

Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


‘OSCOW. POLYTECHNIC EXHIBITION, 
1872. LYONS EXHIBITION, 1872. (GOLD 


— 
First Palace awarded to to LIEBIG COMPANY’S Ex- 
TRACT of MEAT for best quality, 


CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig s, the 
Inventor 8, signature, k for Liebig Company’s Extract. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Uurivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agentse—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 2 and sold 
dy all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


393 
ARAVILLA COCOA.—The Cocoa (or Cacao N “ ARCHIMEDEAN” 
Rg ya oe nega 
man 
in Europe, — — thi gov as short and 
cocoa, invite of it with cocoa for purity, Prisse end 
ere. , casiness 
of digestion, and especially High delicious . 1 One 
Sen fey Te THE 
luncheon, and a soothing refreshment after a late evening. is “the 


ee * for 
The Globe —“TAYLO 


recommend a PA 
e e by all grocer, throughout the 


LADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE EWAMELLED 
KID BOOTS, 21s. 


To button or elastic sides. Soft house boots, 58. 6d. 

Morocco or Linen Slippers, 3s, 6d, 

Catalogues post free. 

THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


PATE AU DIABLE, 


FOR MAKING DEVILS OF a al LEGS or 
OULTRY, MEATS, & 


The Original is Manufactured we by 
JOHN BURGESS AND SON, 
107, STRAND, LONDON, 

To be obtained of all Grocers and Oilmen. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 
which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


— 


* 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable, 
When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 


MORTALITY AMONG 
CHILDREN. 


At a Meeting in connection with the — 4 for Sick 
Children, H. N. H. the Prince of Wales remarked upon me 
Registrar General return, showing an extremely large pe 
centage of deaths among children. There is no doubt mach 
illness would be alleviated if the external application of 


MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAS Nun, SYRUP 
teething. 


was used in I the Rec of 
rubbing on the gums, 4 all the di of a — 
owed. None — a without the 


that requires to be wall 
name of “ Barclay and Sons, Farrin ade is on the 
t 


stamp. Sold by all chemists, at 2s. 
THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
Bareaperila ie the great purider of the blood, it effects the 
is the t e 1 ects t 
— 1 changes in disease ; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes ’ impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 1. 8. Od. 
Ointment, each in boxes, ‘ls. Ind., 2s. 9¢., 45. ea, . 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, ‘Sold by all 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the 


t for 


Bie ween 


_with the old Dr. 's head in the centre. 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION AND _ 


ASSIMILATION. 
SAVORY & MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most remedial ts. 


‘aor 
S 


wt a fra rye ů — 4 — 
pany each bottle. Price from 28, to 2le. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 
and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


ULVERMACHER’S Improved Patent GAL- 
VANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, BATTERIES, 
and ACCESSORIES. Price from 


sis, Liver Complaints, Cramps, 


bility, Functional Disorders, &c., in the 
EMOVING or WAREHOUSING Pamgplt, "Galvaieus Hareeve Curae Be- 
FURNITURE, &c., a ECiNTooN be made to STORER OF IMPAIRED ViraL ENERGY.” 
the BEDFORD PANTECH CON C IN COMPANY (Limited) Apply at einen ae 
— . timates . Rave Ad Sty if eae Addeoce — set nad Price List con be —— 
s. Es —— 
Manager, 194, Tottenham - court- road. W. 6. ngs 25 en 8 
IVER PILLS WITHOUT MERCURY.—/| INNEF 7 
„lr N 1 ORD’S 
Mercury of Blue Pill, the other, Dandelion. Th FLUID MAGNESIA. 


constitutions have been dest by Mercury, "Blue — — 
Calomel. The only safe remedy is 


DR. KING’S DANDELION and 
QUININE LIVER PILLS, 


whieh act v tly on the liver, giving r.: relief in 
* wee ion, sick headache, loss of appetite, 


ess, spasms, heartburn, flatulency, nervousness, gou 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels ge pose Be 


2 : Rorke, if’ Mortimer-street, *. W., +. 4 all 
e world by every respectable hemist an ine 
Vendr, in boxes, 1s, 1 d., 28. 9d., 4s, 6d., and lls. each, 


| 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES.- 
TION ; and the best mild ient for delicate constitutions, 
expecially y adapted for IES, CHILDREN, and IN- 


* 


DINNEFORD AND Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. } 


post for | 


* 
— — 


THE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 


light in draugh e ee 
and not likely to got out of order 


THE ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
WILLIAMS and CO. (Limited), 
a en ß 


SELLING n G. ROLLINS and CO., 
Old Swan Wharf, Thames-stree 


t, London, 


WALTER CARSON * SONS, La Belle r 


* 
quantities of 250, 500, or 1,000 A — 
EDGINGTON’S CRICKET GARDEN 


mm 


honed are the 


Eparineron’s Marauges for hire are the most hand- 
some and capacious. : 
Eperneron’s Rick Crorns for sixty-eight years have 
maintained their celebrity as the 
_Tirrany Scam Canvas, and every other kind of Net- 


uantity of good second-hand Government Tents for 


Sample of material free on application. 
Be particular FREDERICK EDGINGTON and CO., 
52 (only), Old Kent-road, London, S. E. 


OTICE of REMOVAL. —TIDMAN’S SEA 

SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to announce their 
REMOVAL from Wormwood-street to 21, WILSON- 
STREET, FINSBURY, London, E.C., where all commuai- 
cations should be addressed. 


IDMAN’S ea SALT, extracted ag the 


Finsbury, London, E.C. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for 2 a real 


r be used warm 


tepid, or cold. Five Chemiggs — to each gallon 
of water.—Sold ists, in — * 
boxes of 7 lb., 1 eit 56 Ib. Drag 
imitations. : 
gainer 8 SEA SALT, used daily, produces 
astonishing effects in cases of debility, tude, &c. 
t . ey naturally than any other 
remedy. a Se 22 boxes by Chemists and 


~ Particularly see that each packet bears 
r 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 

of the age, 1 be me | one the pleasures of sea 
bathing without r a residence on the coast. 

with this 41 — har be obtained at the 
„Argyll-place, Regent-atreet, and 5, New Broad- 


Ts S SEA SALT is not merely a healthful 

luxury, but Ba really wonderful effects in 
— cases of 1 Nen cot geen 
— y Chemists and Drug- 
‘date. ware of imi 


1 & SEA 


SALT, used Cally, is — 
the limbs, de- 
200 It 


1 SEA SALT should be used in every 
Its wonderful * are there 


nursery 
exhibited in the most striking or very young 
the bath should be tepid. Sold in bags an and boxes 
by Chemists and Druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that 
packet bears our 


1 aes | SALT is superior to any other 


preparation world, as by the employed 
e invigorating proper 


sea-water, eliminated in other faa cones 
— of refining and er cadiee, an vowed 


— 1 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually relieves 

tender feet. They should be bathed night and morni 
by five or six ounces 

Chemists and 


1 SEA SALT. — When purchasing this 


bears our 
NN 


Son, 21, Wilson-street, e London, E. C. 


GODDARD's PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 

it has sustained an unrivalled repu | 

wn don troughont dent 8 Gaited Kingdom and Colonies as th 

BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. . 


Sold by Chemists and Ironm „ Ke., in 
2s. éd., D the Inventor, J. GODDARD 


Chemist, Leicester, 


394 THE NONCONFORMIST. 


8 ei i ee 


Arnn. 16, 1878. 


_ 


=x a 


The Public are Cautioned us to Dangerous and Deceptive Imitations, The only original Modern Invention in Curative 
Magnetism is 


MAGNETINE 


as Improved by Messrs, DARLOW and Ce, on their Skeuasma ic Appli of which they are 
1 * ATENTEES, and MANUFACTURERS. 


the SOLE INVENTORS, 
For the Cure of Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat, amd Chest ints, General Debility, Indigestion, Constipation, 
ica, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, , there is no invention to be com- 


Sciatica, N and other forms of Nervous and Affections 
pared to 


DA R L O W'S FoR COMFORT OF WEAR, SAFETY OF USB, AND DURABILITY OF 


MAGNETIC POWER, THESE 
THEY ARE LIGHT, SOFT, EN- 
TIRELY ELASTIC, PERFECTLY N A G N F T l N E ARE UNAPPROACHABLE. 


FLEXIBLE THROUGHOUT, AND PERMANENTLY MacNeTIC. A PP LIAN GES. 
By no other process have the curative of Magnetism been brought to bear so effectually for the relief of human 
er ER EN Pee eh eg 
. . and improv whi ism 
a through the medium of an easy, comfortable garment and strengthening the nervous system, and by 


18 7 
the infusion of its vitslising power gently stimulating the digestive organs, and thus, by aiding the natural fuuctions of the 
body leading to safe and : hilst the adaptation of these appliances is so — that the youngest child and 


permanent cure; w 

te invalid can use them without the slightest inconvenience. 
MINISTERS, SPEAKERS, WRITERS, STUDENTS, and all 1 3 
temperament, will be greatly benefited by the invigorating influence of See. * 


4 


_ §PECIAL NOTICE.—Persons visitin London for the May Mostiogs are fully informed that attendance is 
+. wen 5 consultation by Mr. F. W. DARLOW, or in his absence by Mr. H. FA RFAX, Professer of Magnetism, or 
. SOUTTER, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons—at the new and consulting rooms of 


DARLOW & CO., Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers, 


435, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
(Nearly opposite Charing Cross Station, and Three Minutes’ walk from Exeter Hall), 
BRANCH CITY DEPOTS, 29, FARRINGDON STREET, AND 28, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Descriptive Pamphlets, post free. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE La by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODYN<c nag 4 checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 
roup, Ague. | 

CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE * the „Ne in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


eningitis, &c. 
ö From Lorp Francis ConyNGuHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis 2 Chlorodyne from Mr. 


Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above 


“ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch fram Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and t wos lnk 
CHLORODYNE,”—See Lancet, 1st — Ra ully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 


CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 
CavuTIon.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Core BrowneE 


. undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE;; that the gtory of the Defendant, Freeman, was deli ich, 1 f 
been sworn to.— See Times, 13¢ Jay, 1864. . was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


Sold in Bottles at 18. Id., 4s, 6d., aud 118. each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLI 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE Jon the Goverument Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony — each — 


Sof Manvractorsr : —J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell -street, Bloomsbury, London. 
LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELES|CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


SHUTTERS.—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proof. Can 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 


be —. to any window or other opening. 
free —CLARK and Sole Patentees, ‘athbone-place, TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Fragrance. 
3P blin. Manufactured by 


ter, Liverpool, and Du 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


RUPTURES. : . , 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
„ Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


HITR'S MOC-MAIN PATENT 


aris, 


LEVER TRUSS iri steel spri d 
the body, is recommended for the flowing peculianitice and 1 CROSBY’S 
vantages :— lst. Facili ion ; . t free- 
dom from liability to dal. or — ; Srd. It may be worn ALSAMIO COUGH ELIXIR. 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or _ Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
day; 4th. It admits of every kiud of exercise without the | Fe relief in 8 and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- | ‘nstead of such » which yield momentary 


w We do not boaitate to to thi 
e do no give is invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to pny 


588 ints to CROSBY’S AMI 
COUGH ELIXIR as ne t remedy. orga gate 


the true 


in 

cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from an SELECT TESTIMONIAL, | 
rr a erp 
us mmending.” and | — I have y ow ra and invari- 
a ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Ealkaklen af ‘the Chest in 
Recommended by the folowing. eminent ms :—Sir | cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
William Fergusson, Bayt., F. R. ., Professor of Zu in | greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 

King’s College, Surgeon to K + College H ital, &e.; U. G. | to an otherwise ning treatment for this disease.” 
Gu to the Royal Westminster ‘ 8 medicine, which is from opium and squills, not 
» F.B.8., only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
pital ; T. Callaway, Eeg., Senior | Strengthens the constitution. Hence it is with the 
Hospital; W. Couleon, Eeq., F. R. S., | most success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption. 
tal; T. Bl t Sweats of ion, Quinsy, 
H throat and chest. d by all re- 


ists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 
4s, and lls. each; and also by James M. 


HE COAL TAR PILL (WRIGHT'S 
PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS).—They act 
doubly—cleansing, at the same time disinfecting. A boon 


PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
lés., 21s., 288. 7d., and 3)s, 6d., 


to the rich and poor. | 

. yee “COAL TAR PILL (WRI a 
* — Double Truss, Sls. 6d, 42s, and 52s. d. I. PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS)—Foom their 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. P purifying qualities ee Fite cennot be too highly recom- 


free. 
to be made payable to John White, Post 


t i i 
e 
f * — wa on 
2 n — Price K (d., J. 6d, 10s., and 
Modu White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


% LEP BS Rae any 


1 


— — — 


PROTECTION FROM 


FIRE, 
BTA AND MAY'S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN _ARK. 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS, 


AND MAY'S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


BRTANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For ube wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


(\OALS.— GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall's-end, 38s.; best Inland, 368.; best 
Coke, 26s. Cash prices—Central Office, 13, Cornhill; West 
End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


O AL S.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton, 38s.; Hartlepool, 37s.; best 
Wigan, 36s.; best Silkstone, 36s.; new Silkstone, 3 
best Clay Cross, 36s.; Primrose, 34s.; Derby Bright, 34s. ; 
Barusley, 34s.; Kitchen, 8 18.; Hartley, 31s. ; , 30s. ; 
Nuts, 29s.; Steam, 30s.; Coke, 266. per 12 sacks. Net cash, 
Delivered th ly screened. Depdts, Highbury and High- 
ate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road ; 
Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Hollo- 
way; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regeut’s-park-basin. 


WINES OF AUSTRALIA. 


The “Tintara” is a robust sustaining wine. It cannot 
develope acidity. It is grown on ironstone soil. It 
high tonic properties, and is essentially a oa wine. 
Fuller iculars of this and other wines can be had on 
application at P. B. BURGOYNE’S, Head Offices, 50, Old 
Broad-street, and London Wall, London, E.C. 


FACT.—ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR-COLOUR 

WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 
to become their original colour. This is guaranteed by Alex. 
Ross. It is merely 1 damp the hair with it. Price 
10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 

PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in Alex. 
Ross’s CANTHARIDES OIL. It isa sure restorer of 

Hair and a of Whiskers. The effect is speedy, It 
is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d.; sent for 
stamps. , 


LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID.— 

It curls immediately straight and ungovernable Hair. 

It is of no uence how straight or ungovernable the hair 
is when it is used. Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent 54 stamps, 


LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIR RESTORER. 

—It restores Grey Hair to its original colour in a few 

days. It increases growth and removes dandrift. Sold in 

l bottles at 3s. 6d.; sent for stamps or P. O. Order..—A 
SS, 248, High Holborn, London, 


— — Z— 


BRTANT 


BATANT 
BaTrAxr 


BRYANT 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 


Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 


CORKS BRANDED R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and évery label bears their trade mark. Sold here, and 
Wh of R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. Lon- 
don Agents: -W. Best and Son, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square, ee 


PAINS IN THE LIMBS. 


INFLUENZA AND RHEUMATISM. 
BARCLAY’S (DR. BATEMAN’S) PECTORAL DROPS 
are held in high estimation. 

Curing Pains in the Limbs Joints, inducing gentle Per- 
spiration, and preventing Fever. 

A- only by Rarclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon- street, 
2 d by all respectable Druggists, in bottles ls. IId. and 
s. Od, 4 


See that Barclay & Sons name is on Government Stamp. 


Weak and Iufamed © Piles ond Fistula, Gangrene, and 

es an 
is a speci for thens which sometimes follow 
Vaccination. in 2s. 


Sold in Pots! 
DR. ROBERTS’S PILULZ ANT 


Aran, 16, 1873. THE NONCONFORMIST. $93 
a ee ee 7 
contributes hwy first portion of “HOMILETIC * IMPORTANT WORKS. ENGLAND AND FRAN 
THOUGHTS on the GOSPELS,” forming Condensed Out- 990 B VOT2ZR e J woedM: 
ines of Four — to the Arai Number of | The Jesuits. A Historical Sketch; with 


Fr Re 3 
. Author of | The STUDENT'S HUME: a History of 


E 


H — „ “William Tyndale,” Tee. Demy, | E from the Karliest Times to the — | in 1688, 
gro, ls By Davin Howe.» the resterches of recent 
I obi nang A Bree os: MA -n . 
—— wae e h Latim Bi h — wre — 8 
x t nes, La ors, za Biogra Prepared 
nances, Institutions, Types and Figures, v be, by by Witasax * and Contemporary — 1 Wich err and weh done. The 
Jonas, M.A. fine Boeke Crown 8vo, 7s. 64.8 cloth. nin ued e eee ee ths ee atures. 
London: William Tegg, Pencras-lane, Cheapside. London : Wine 8 and | Many important sabjects—constit legal, or 
(aaRTa PERFROTA: — 1°, This! 2 f and a at ey and the authorities are mentioned at its clove.” 
tiful note-paper is the most pe ever m E JAPANESE at CHURCH: an Obi — 
er to the eye; delightfal to write dps Teste By Rev. 1-Panrow Haw price 6d. | he STUDENT'S wIsToRY ot BRANCE, 
“ Trübner and 57 59, Ladgate-hill, E. C. from the Earliest Times to the Rtbiehment of 
cere a N 1 ge op * 1852, With r 
1 wann un FATHERS VERSUS DR PUSRY ; sin | Thin wort bas bevn writen by ua Bagh Gobelan and is 


R and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince his Unfai intended to supply e Hi of 
NITAIIY Leer Evidence it eae 


Presence. By Jonn Harrison, 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- | P. D., Edin., A of Fenwick, near 1 Author of | Semel, and even 
street. 


«* Whose are the Fathers?” Ke. ke ae 
QTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT London : Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. — | ft 0 ce N E 5 
Qualities and fsa * the ne ney | NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ “ MANKIND, | $8 Murg. of pd 
— apt ay lg The Sass en Aen backs requi THEIR ORIGIN AND DESTINY.” 


Sea New ready, in 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, | : PHMIHD ILD a, 
HE GOSPEL HISTORY snd DOCTRINAL von GOHOOLS & YOUNG PERSONS 
ea thes 5 CHING ICALLY EXAMINED. By the 0 
Bhan Te ORIFICALLY e — 


0. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. Lendoa : Longmaus, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


— — | from the Earliest Ti he Year 1 Puiu 
“CLEANLINESS,” Just published, small 4to, 6s., Suirn, B.A. With BAe 16mo, 8s. * 
to CAUTION the Public 


2 OTES N 

on CHURCH ORGA 4 their 8 ’ 
imporet up upon by un — | — wn, with a Pond se ange : By | | A — 1 of FRANCE, 
patron RIOUS MITA’ TIONS of f the al evel — C. K. K. BIsnor. With Illustrations. 


4 
1 16mo. ‘tin — 8 
Ask for Rivingtons : London, Ozford, and Cambridge. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 
And see Page han — a 8 Ww i THE ATHANASIAN CREED. wr 
. ee aig | FBX, DISCOURSES on. the ATHANASIAN | SCRIPTURE HISTORY | for SCHOOLS 
312 at t toria treet 
! o “9 7 85 it ~ OND * | Notteing- bill. 1 Rer. Cuansss Hows. Published by and YOUNG PERSONS. 


OUT. | request. Imo, sewed, 18. — 


Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, | With F orty Illustrations W 0 Pp. , * gaged in m a 
London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


1 \ — SMALLKE Ant of the OLD and 
in London) i is divided into Nine Classes, Each piece | To be published in Monthly Volumes, in 32mo, neatly 4 0 an 
ene and the garment is marked the class to whack: is j SAG bn cloth extra, ved edges, orice le. 6d. ench. * NEW TESTAMENT, for 888 of Schools — 

1 i Connection of Old und New Testaments, III. New 
S and BLACKIE'S SERIES OF | 4— 24 to ap. 70. Rdited . Wu. Suiru 
LITTLE BOOKS BY JOHN BUNYAN. | Home „ eee Oe 


* I of of Deny s Writings is con- 
n ffieient warrant for 22 this 
— * 25 Books,” which will com e princis 
Superior a. Practical, Doctrinal, and Experimental tises of that 
—— : igns. Author and of his Allegorical Writings. Each volume 


4 ‘ 
ä Topmsction — — ; — be complete in — and will contain one Treatise or 
ABRICS 


. ore, aceord And while the separate volumes 
EW SPRIN will Mt be found 4 ivate use, and 4 for 


NOTED FOR 


PRICE LIST. | presentation, the complete, ries will form a very neat and 
SPRING SUITS. SPRING COATS. elegant Bunyan Library.” 
5 
10 : On May let will be Published THE STIRLING MONTHLY PERIODICALS, 
5 af: | OOME AND WELCOME TO JESUS CHRIST. 
4 To be followed on the lat of each month by ir ea tot, : @ Moathly 
. THE GREATNESS OF THE SOUL. I oe Peper fo for the Revival Promotion of 
5 pe Fernandina i tp seas Bade Doboee im br lk pe 
; _|GRACE ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF OF | annum. ‘at 
585 — | SINNERS. ö 8 AE 2 — — N 
CHRIST A COMPLETE SAVIOUR. n 
| THE STRAIT GATE. N = ors te or 3. a ag 100, E Na of * 
Ws | Wa. athly, per Annum eaten * @e,, and up- 
* THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. war, soak past fone 
ae And other Choice Treatises by John Bunyan now in , 
we preparation. 
' . — — 
London; BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster-buildings ; 
ay aud Sold by all Booksellers. 


| Kitto’s ſiustruted Family’ Bible : 


2 vols., 4to, 2,600 pages. 800 Engravings, handsome 


cloth, . 44 Additions by the Rev. Cauon 


h e e ah st 80 een 
” v . 
y ip nt E pp. ngra ings 


2 


URE HOPE; or, the Bible ie True. A mall 


Juen BROTHERS wi aly fo Fava Sunday | Half-Hours, in 52 Chap- 8 coo pce A po 10. re 
and Guardians that at Ow have just introduced a new ters. U red edges, 192 pp., 8vo, 200 Woodeuts, 


Clothing that will resist any | . 16 full-page Illustrations, price 3s. TINGE OF ups, 11 S 
5 || The Class and the Desk, in Four rae a He sai ote 


R- 
i style of Juvenile Costume. Volumes, — the whole Bible; with Notes, Out- LED to the MARRIAGE. By M 
oles D e EE 
1 i. 0 

TANUE : Ihe Class * the Desk dee | 

STRATED 2 in 48 Weekly Nos., at 20. ‘each, 
I ir 1 43 Portraits of B 1 5 | with Wrapper. No. 1 now Ready. 
ual — Guat 4 mabe ond b. Portrait (with | Near 000 vo / umes solid, 
brief biographical memoir) s a figure il the 


newest and most gentlemanly styles of costume, Price cd, |  JUStifies this announcement of 
W aa ide to self-measurement sent free. Re-issue. 


. PFProspectuses free on application. | 
oN DO, EC. { JAMES BANGSTER and Co, 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Agents in London i 
8. W. Partridge and Co, and all Booksellers, 


—— 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON A CO. 5 
NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. : 
THE SLAVE TRADE ON THE EAST COAST OF 
AFRICA—Nee 


DHOW CHASING in ZANZIBAR 
WATERS and on the EASTERN COAST of AFRICA : 
a Narrative of Five Years’ Experiences in the Suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade. B 8 G. L. SULIVAN 


The PILGRIMAGE of the TIBER,, 


Nn by Source; with some Account 


mitaM Davizs. §8vo, with 
very fine Woodcuts and a ae On 


Bt terram venies, ubi Lydius arva } 
— rr leni fluit — Tibris.— Virxil, Za. 1. 


BUSH FIGHTING. [Illustrated by 
Actions and Incidents of the Maori War. 


By . Jauss — 3 K. C. LS. 
(In the press. 


Pyrenees,” &c. With numerous 


MOUNTAINS: 8 Tour in the |. 
Illustrations. | 


The of the 
PHA and Scenes in 
A Personal — — 
bodia, — nag 1871-2. By Frank’ 
with aps, Plans, and 


] 
on, jun 
1 * 
> ] 
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PARLOUR AND CHAPEL ORGANS 


A SET OF VIBRATORS OF THE MOST PECULIAR CONSTRUCTION, 


‘NONCONFORMIST. 


Aru. 16, 1873. | 


* 


MESSRS. GEORGE WOODS & 00.8 


AMERICAN-MADE 


ARE UNRIVALLED FOR 


PURITY AND BEAUTY OF TONE. 


Their peculiar arrangement and construction give them extraordinary power. 


THEIR SOLO STOPS ARE THE MOST VARIOUS AND CHARMING of any Organ now made; 


and their facilities of combination are boundless. * 


THE CASES are of the most GRACEFUL DESIGN and PERFECT FINISH, and constructed In 
| the most thorough and durable manner. 


THE FOLLOWING SOLO STOPS 
ARE PECULIAR TO OUR ORGAN. 


“VOX HUMANA.” 


Te a 
A SET OF REEDS OF 16-FT. PITCH, and of the most strikingly 
beautiful character of tone. 


It should not be confounded with the simple ‘‘tremolo” bearing that name in other organs. 


2 * : 5 IL LINE 99 
0 * 


PATENTED 1870 and 1872. 


AND OF THE 
MOST DELICATE SOFTNESS OF TONE. : f 
It is a lovely stop of itself, and makes beautiful combinations with other stops. 


“ CELESTE.” 
AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT STOP FROM THE SIMILAR-NAMED ONE IN OTHER ORGANS 
| It can be used as a Solo, or in combination with other Stops. 


; 
ov 


These Solo Stops are all Independent sets of Vibrators, and have their own 


separate Wind-Chests, 
to these Organs, and protected by Letters Patent in this country. 


THE “ TREMOLO” 
4 ATTACHED TO ALL THE 10 STOPS. 


ae 
„ ee Rae 
A featare peculiar 


* 


~ 1 


With the utmost confidence we claim for our Organs superiority in every respect over any other 
, similar instrument for use in the 


= 


woe | PARLOUR, CHAPEL, CONCERT-HALL, or SCHOOLROOM. 


PRICES RANGE from £23 to £165, according to size, capacity, 
wh tre exterior finish. The interior work is the same in all styles, and of the. 
very eee 


THESE ORGANS have received the most flattering encomiums from 


all who have examined them; and talented Musicians who have tested them pronounce 
them unqualifiedly the finest instruments of their class ever offered to the public. 


THE PROFESSION and PUBLIC generally are earnestly invited 


to examine these beautiful Instruments at our Ware-Rooms or the Ware-Rooms of our 


_ Agents, and compare them with other instruments of their class. Correspondence 
the Profession and Trade solicited. 77 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing Choice Mast 
" and) FULL PARTICULARS of the ORGANS, will be sent post free to any Ar 
GEORGE WOODS & CO, 


$9, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON. 


OUR 


i 


one oe ee | : 9 N , 7 ane 
27 VARIETY OF INSTRUMENTS ARE ON EXHIBITION AT 0 


S SAMPLE Rooms, 1 
2. KING WJLLIAM STREET; AND AT | 
' BOOSEY & CO. 8, 


2, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


* 


— 


eS 


8 


— 
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Muatt, at Ne. 18, Bouverie Street, London: 


Published by ARTHUR and 
| Office Court, Fleet Bizest, Loudon. Wednesday, Ane 16 
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